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SUMMARY: — 
Proposed Creation of the Charles River Basin at Boston. — 
Result of the Abrogation of the Unconstitutional Cut-stone 
Law in New York. — The City of Washington Improvement 
Commission. — The Quarrels of two New York Carpenters’ 
Unions. — The Benefits that might accrue from a Stamp-tax 
on Advertising Posters. — The Introduction of a dangerous 
Fuel-gas in England. — The Gas-supply of London. — Military 


controlling a Coal-miners’ Strike in France. — Mr. E. A. 
Abbey to paint the Coronation Picture.— A Steel-and-con- 
erete Hall of Records in Paris. . . . 1. 2+ ss we se sn Mt 
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L’Eco.te NATIONALE ET SPECIALE DES Beaux-Arts, Paris. SxEc- 
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ILLUSTRATIONS : — 

American Park Bridges: Highland Park and Schenley Park, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rittenhouse Lane, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sis- 
ters’ Island, Niagara, N. Y.— American Park Bridges: 
Bridle-path and Stony Brook, Boston, Mass., Roger Wil- 
liams Park, Providence, R. I.; Lake Park, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Belle Isle Park, Detroit, Mich.— Houses for Thomas F. 


White, Esq., Cedarhurst, Long Island, N. Y.— ‘‘ Cornwall 
Hill”: House of James Hewlett Cornwall, Esq., Patterson, 
N. Y. 


Metalwork, — XXIV: Railing at No. 275 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Additional: American Park Bridges: Lincoln Park, Chicago, 
Ill.; Madison, N. J.— American Park Bridges: National 
Zodlogical Park, Washington, D. C.— House on East 50th 
St., New York, N. Y.— Dining-room and Parlor in same 
House. — House of Mr. Thone, No. 32 East 50th St., New 
York, N. Y.— Entrance Porch: No. 34 East 50th Street, 
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COMMUNICATION : — 
A Post-cap fora Continuous Column, . . . . , a 
ir i CO 5 hg ee ts 6 de 8 le es 
s PLAN has been quietly discussed for a year or two 


among persons interested, for improving the Charles River 

basin, in Boston, in the same way that the Alster basin 
has been improved in Hamburg, and the upper reaches of the 
Thames, near London. At present, the Charles River basin, 
at low tide, presents a narrow and muddy channel, bordered on 
each side by an expanse of foul mud, visibly receiving accre- 
tions from the drains of the neighboring houses, the mouths of 
which appear in the sea-wall. Iu summer, the effluvium from 
the decomposing mud pervades the entire neighborhood, to 
such an extent as to blacken silver in hou-es at some distance 
from the water; and, even in winter, the low-tide aspect of 
the basin is anything but attractive. ‘I’o those who compare the 
low-tide with the high-tide effect the advantage of perpetuating 
the latter in some way occurs very naturally, and schemes for 
building a dam across the river have been put forward at in- 
tervals for many years. Until lately, an insuperable objection 
to any plan of the sort was found in the fact that the Charles 
River was officially held to be a navigable stream, which could 
not legally be obstructed; but a recent order of the War 
Department, permitting a bridge without a draw to be con- 
structed across the channel below the basin, virtually abrogates 
all rights to navigation which would prevent the construction 
of a dam, and there seems to be no reason now why the basin 
should not be utilized purely for the health and recreation of 
the public. The first step in the process of conversion from its 
present condition would be to construct a dam, high enough to 
retain the water at a level not far below average high tides. 
Upon the banks of the permanent basin thus formed would 
soon be built, by private enterprise, boating and bathing estab- 
lishments, where the people of the city could practise rowing 
and swimming in such manner as they liked, and under far 
more favorable conditions than is now possible ; and the shores 
would, presumably, be laid out and planted, so as to afford an 
agreeable promenade on each side of the river. It is quite 
possible that a service of steam or electric launches might be 
found popular and profitable. ‘Thousands of people use the 
little ** Mouettes Genevoises,”” on the Lake of Geneva, to save 
themselves the trouble of walking across a bridge; and lines of 
boats, for example, centring at the Charlesgate, and plying to 
Cambridge, Watertown and Newton in one direction, through 
the Fens to Huntington Avenue and Longwood in another, 
and, possibly, to the North End and the Union Station in 
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another, touching at intermediate stations, would be very con- 
venient. Apart from this, however, the basin would afford an 
admirable opportunity for pleasure-rowing. The upper portion 
of the Charles, at Riverside, is literally crowded with boats 
and canoes on summer evenings, and the proposed basin, 
surrounded, as it is, by a dense population, is, perhaps, more 
conveniently situated for such recreation than any other water- 
park in the world. ‘ 


| HE recent decision of the New York Court of Appeals, 
| declaring the statute requiring stone for public work to be 

cut within the State to be unconstitutional and void, has 
already had important consequences. An action was recently 
brought against the Commissioners of the new East River 
bridge, to restrain them from wasting the public money by 
means of a contract drawn up in accordance with the so-called 
* labor-law,” and requiring that contractors should give prefer- 
ence in employment to citizens of the State of New York; 
should not allow any workman to labor more than eight hours 
a day, except in special emergencies, and should pay not less 
than the “prevailing rate” of wages for similar work in the 
locality. The case was brought on demurrer to the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court, which has decided, following 
the doctrine of the Court of Appeals, that all the provisions 
of the contract referred to are illegal and unconstitutional, and 
that the contract is so far void ; and, to the claim that no suffi- 
cient ground was shown in the complaint, the Court replied 
that the “necessary result” of the stipulations referred to 
would be to waste the public funds, and that the complaint was, 
therefore, sufficient. 


DURSUANT to an Act of the last Congress, empowering 
| the President to appoint a Commission to prepare plans 

for the future development of the city of Washington, 
Messrs. Frederic Law Olmsted, of Brookline, Mass., and 
Daniel H. Burnham, of Chicago, have been selected, and have 
been authorized to nominate a third person, to act as the re- 
maining member of the Commission. The new Commissioners 
are not authorized to carry out any of their recommendations, 
but are simply employed to lay out a comprehensive scheme, 
covering the city and suburbs, in accordance with which future 
improvements are to be made. No one can deny that such a 
step as this is necessary, to put an end to the vague scattering 
of important public buildings in secluded localities, and the 
erection of cheap restaurants and laundries along the most 
splendid avenues in the world, which is so rapidly degrading 
Washington, and two men more -competent to plan such a 
scheme as is required could not, probably, have been found in 
the country. Mr. Olmsted is already familiar with Washington 
and its possibilities, as the architect of the park system of the 
city, and Mr. Burnham, as architect-in-chief of the Chicago 
Exposition, stands, probably, at the head of his profession as a 
master of effective aud dignified grouping of buildings. The 
new Commissioners have already held a meeting in Washing- 
ton, and it is apparently their intention to have a well-matured 
plan ready for presentation to the next Congress, in December. 


J HE New York unions, instead of arranging their usual 
| spring campaign against the builders aud the public, are 

quarrelling vigorously among themselves. It appears that 
there are in the city two organizations of carpeuters: one 
* affiliated’ with the Building Trades’ Council, and the other 
with the Board of Delegates. The public probably imagines 
these two bodies to be identical, or at least, to be on terms of 
the most intimate fraternity wherever the annoyance of the 
public is concerned; but it appears that this is very far from 
being the case. One of the carpenters’ organizations, known 
as the * Brotherhood,” recently ordered strikes on two school- 
houses in Brooklyn, because some carpenters were employed 
there who belonged, not to the Brotherhood, but to the ** United 
Carpenters.” This brotherly conduct on the part of the first 
organization displeased the members of the other, who promptly 
called a meeting to consider plans of retaliation upon their err- 
ing mates. What form this retaliation will take does not 
yet appear, but builders, who know the virulence of fraternal 
quarrels, fear that the brethren may reason together until, like 
the Kilkenny cats, both organizations bave disappeared, leav- 
ing the city without any uuvion carpenters at all. It may be 
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observed that this would give an opportunity for the non-union 
carpenter, who has long been condemned in New York to idle- 
ness and poverty, and, indeed, it is quite likely that the fight 
between the brotherhoods may, at an early stage, turn to his 
advantage. Usually, in such cases, the members of the warring 
factions look with more favor on neutrals than on each other, 
and it would not be very surprising to see gangs of independent 
non-union mechanics working unmolested in the midst of the 
combatants, simply because neither faction wished to disturb 
them, for fear of giving an opportunity to the other. 





| HE New York Evening Post makes a very sensible sugges- 
tion in regard to the advertising-sign nuisance. Speaking 
of the demolition of the old Stewart mansion, on the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, which has 
been made the occasion for the display of an immense multi- 
tude of signs and posters, it proposes that the public authorities 
should require a revenue stamp to be affixed to every posted 
bill, as is now the law in France. The French regulation does 
not seem to check reasonable advertising, while it must doa 
good deal to shut off the most undesirable sort, at the same 
time that it brings in a considerable revenue. Happily, the 
abuse of advertising has not reached in this country anything 
like the pitch that it has in England, where, particularly in 
London, the omnibuses are so covered with flaming signs and 
posters that it is next to impossible for a stranger to distinguish 
the card showing the destination of one approaching him, 
amid the larger and more brilliant advertisements of gin, beer, 
soap and tobacco by which it is surrounded. The asphalt side- 
walks, also, which in this country are still supposed to be 
sacred to the pedestrian public, are in London utilized for the 
display of newspaper bulletins, which are pasted by thousands 
on them every morning and evening, to the annnoyance of the 
passers-by, who, if they are of the better-bred class, turn out of 
their way to avoid walking over them, while they attract groups 
of the unpleasant-looking loungers who, in London, are always 
ready to gather where the circulation is checked, and pockets 
may be conveniently picked. While it is likely to be a long 
time before public opinion in this country would tolerate the 
effrontery of English advertisers, there is no harm in providing 
for the future, and a stamp-tax on all posters, proportioned to 
their size, would do something, even now, to relieve the heavy 
burden now imposed on citizens, while it would form a whole- 
some means of control for the future. 





the formation of a corporation to supply gas to a large 

number of towns in the industrial region of England, at a 
maximum cost to the consumer which is not to exceed four 
pence per thousand feet, or three pence per thousand feet to 
customers who take not less than sixteen million feet a year. 
The gas to be supplied is a poor quality of water-gas, known 
as Mond gas, having no illuminating value, and only one-fourth 
the value of coal-gas as a fuel; but even in this case it is diffi- 
cult to see how its sale can be made profitable. It is said that 
the sulphate of ammonia derived from washing the gas will 
pay the cost of the coal consumed, but it is found that, even in 
London, with its enormous area of compact building, the mere 
distribution of coal-gas to consumers costs, roughly, a shilling 
per thousand feet, or three times the sum for which the new 
company proposes to furnish the gas, and distribute it through 
a region comparatively thinly settled. If the company, like 
that operating in Boston, made coke, as well as sulphate of 
ammonia, it is possible that the value of this might offset a 
portion of the expenses; but it proposes to use only the refuse 
“slack” of the coal-mines, which would be of little or no value 
for making coke. 


A BILL has been introduced into Parliament to authorize 





OMMENTING or the proposition of the new company, the 
Builder gives some interesting information in regard to 
the London gas-supply. The cost of producing the London 

illuminating gas, which is none too good, according to Ameri- 
can standards, is, approximately, one shilling per one thousand 
feet, the cost of distribution being one shilling more, making a 
total of two shillings, or forty-eight cents, to which must be 
added, presumably, interest on the cost of the plant, and a cer- 
tain sum for depreciation. It appears that at least half of all 
the gas produced in London is used for generating power or 
heat, instead of light. A non-luminous gas would evidently be 
just as useful for such purposes as the illuminating gas, and the 
problem of producing and distributing such gas, as a means of 
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saving the extra cost of illuminating gas, is a serious one. 
Whether the Mond system will solve it remains to be seen, but 
the intelligent public will, we imagine, view with some appre- 
hension the prospect of ap attempt to distribute an intensely 
poisonous gas through populous cities by means of the cheapest 
pipes that can be laid. Gas-pipes are made and laid far more 
carefully here than in England, but, even here, more than one- 
fourth the gas that they convey leaks out of them before it 
reaches its destination, and the temptation to cut the cost of the 
distributing system down to the lowest possible point, and make 
up for leakage by forcing through it great quantities of a gas 
which costs the company nothing, without caring what became 
of the leakage, would be very strong. 





T atime when plans are being discussed for building rail- 
A ways in Canada by the labor of gangs of Boer prisoners, 
“deported” from South Africa for the crime of having 
objected to the forcible extension of the “gis of British lib- 
erty” over them, and when thousands of Philippine Islanders 
are being shot for showing similar discourtesy to the American 
variety of liberty, it is refreshing to find the French still 
faithful to the maxims of individual freedom which they were 
the first to formulate and defend. Several months ago, a 
strike broke out at the coal-mines of Monceau-les-Mines. 
Some of the men refused to strike, and kept at work, and, 
lately, the strikers, imitating the example of the English 
and Americans in such matters, undertook to frighten and an- 
noy those who remained at work. The local officials, instead 
of idly looking on, or openly encouraging the strikers, as has 
more than once occurred in this country, bethought themselves 
of the sacred “ principles of the Revolution,” and applied for 
assistance in carrying out these principles. The next morning, 
the people of the town found the entrances to the mines, and the 
approaches to them, guarded by a considerable body of gens- 
d’armes, whiie a squad of cavalry patrolled the neighborhood, to 
look out for disturbers of the peace. The men who wished 
to work, thus encouraged, went to the mines in large numbers, 
while the strikers and their wives yelled and hooted from a 
distance. At the close of the day’s work, the troops again 
formed at the mine-shaft, and, with fixed bayonets, stood in a 
double line down the village street. The “ yellows,” as the 
French strikers call men who work when the labor tyrants 
have commanded idleness, walked to their homes between 
the double file of soldiers, the cavalrymen accompanying to the 
doors of their houses those who lived beyond the line of troops. 
Although the strikers, or, more particularly, their female 
friends, yelled vigorously, there was no attempt at disturbance, 
and, apparently, there will be none. 





MERICANS will take pride in the announcement that 

Mr. Edwin A. Abbey has been commissioned by King 

Edward the Seventh to paint the coronation scene in 
Westminster Abbey, according to the custom at English coro- 
nations. The reason for choosing an American for this work 
is said to be that Mr. \bbey is “ without a rival” in England 
as a painter of historical subjects. Considering that the 
British Government, with its National Gallery, its British 
Museum, its South Kensington Museum and the public schools 
of drawing and painting which it maintains at various places in 
the kingdom, probably spends more money in teaching and 
illustrating art than all the other governments in the world 
put together, it is rather significant that it should have to em- 
ploy an American to paint coronation-pieces for its own kings ; 
but the subject of the collapse of British art under official 
patronage is too large to be treated here. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Abbey will, no doubt, paint a picture satisfactory to his patron, 
and, what is of more importance to us, American artists will 
derive from his employment an encouragement which they 
greatly need. 





HE eleven-story building, near the Tuileries garden, which 
has attracted the attention of so many visitors to Paris 
during the past year, is, as we learn from La Construction 

Moderne, remarkable on account of the extensive use in it of 
concrete with metal skeleton. The building is intended for 
the storage of Court records, and not only are all the walls and 
partitions of masonry, but all floors, ceilings, stairs, and even 
the racks and shelves for the files of papers, are of concrete 
with metal skeleton. The racks and shelves are painted 
white, with a silicious paint, which gives brightness to the 
interior without adding combustible material. 
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AMERICAN PARK BRIDGES. 


N recent years there has been much said and written in reference 
| to the cheap and unstable character of American engineering 
works. In many cases, no doubt, this criticism is deserved, but, 
at the same time, this country contains a large amount of engineer- 
ing work that compares very favorably with some work in other 
parts of the world. In the matter of ornamental park-bridges the 

















Public Garden, Boston, Mass 


engineer has opportunity to display more or less artistic taste, and 
create, not only useful works, but architectural ornaments as well. 
Several of the large American cities, such as New York, Boston, 
Chicago and Detroit, contain a number of bridges in their parks 
that illustrate, to a very high degree, the esthetic tastes of Ameri- 
can engineers. A few of these bridges have already been illustrated 
from time to time in American engineering papers, but this material 
has not been collected so as to give the student or critic a fair idea 
of the extent of ornamental bridge-work in this country. With this 
in view, the writer has collected pictures of a few bridges of this nat- 
ure and presents them herewith, with the hope that these may dis- 
pel, to some extent at least, the idea, common not only in this country 
but also in Europe, that American engineering, and particularly 
bridge-engineering, is of a cheap and ugly character. 

Artistic critics tell us that the character of the people is very 
largely shown by the style of their artistic constructions. This ap- 
plies not only to the construction of their houses, the beautifying of 
their streets and cities, the laying-out of parks and boulevards, the 
building of monuments, ete., but also to the construction of engineer- 
ing works. 

The bridges illustrated in this article reflect credit equally on the 
American architect and the engineer. It is pre ts ve becoming 
generally appreciated that money spent in the vicinity of large cities 
in beautifying the landscape and adding ornamental features to the 
district in the end is often money gained, inasmuch as the building 
of such structures appreciates the value of the surrounding property. 

In the city of Boston there has been a large number of very beau- 
tiful bridges constructed in the last few years. Among these may 
be mentioned Stony Brook Bridge, in the Fenways, built in 1891. 
As may be seen in the accompanying plates, it consists of five stone 
arches of 10-foot span each, three of these being over the water- 
way and two over the foot-paths on either side. The bridge is 85 
feet wide between the parapets, and the arches are supported by 
piers. There is, at each end, a flight of steps from the walk next 
the driveway to the walks passing under the bridge, which latter 
connect with the walks along the main water-way. The face-work 
of the masonry is of speckled brick, with trimmings of Miiford gran- 
ite. On each staircase there is a drinking-fountain. 

Another very ornamental bridge, perhaps as much, or more, famil- 
iar to the New England people than almost any other, is the little 
suspension-bridge in the Boston Public Garden, two views of which 
accompany this article. It is difficult to say whether the bridge it- 
self or its beautiful surroundings are the more attractive to the vis- 
itor. The graceful curves of the suspension-cables passing over the 
stone towers, designed with a considerable amount of ornament, to- 
gether with the stairways at either end, and electric lights, make 
the whole one of the most, if not the very most, attractive features 
of the whole garden. In the summer time it is, of course, sur- 
rounded with a great variety of plants and flowers, and then the bridge 
is perhaps seen and appreciated by more people than almost any 
other work of a similar nature in the Boston district. As will be 
seen from the pictures, the lake over which the bridge is built is a 
favorite resort for pleasure-seekers, the seats along the water-edge 
beneath the overhanging trees forming shady retreats for pedes- 
trians in the hot days of summer. 

Another stone bridge recently completed is that on the bridle- 
path, built also in 1893 from the plans of Shepley, Rutan & Cool- 
idge. ‘This bridge supports the bridle-path across the water-way and 


1 See also the full-page illustrations. 


the walks on either side of the latter. The centre arch is elliptical 
in form, with a span of 30 feet and a rise of 9} feet in the centre. 
The side arches which span the walks are semi-circular and 15 feet 
in diameter each. The face-work is of seam-face granite, with a belt 
of red granite about three feet below the top of the parapet. It 
has also a red granite coping and soffits, and the arches are built 
with speckled brick. The cost of this bridge complete was about 
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$32,000. It is 28 feet wide outside of parapets, and 100 feet long 
from end to end. 

Another beautiful structure in Franklin Park, Boston, is that built 
to carry the parkway over the traffic-road, leading from Forest Hills 
Street to the entrance to Forest Hills Cemetery. This bridge is 125 
feet in length and the main span is a segmental arch of 45 feet. 
As will be seen from the illustration, a stair-way connects the walk 
over the bridge with a walk along the traflic-road beneath. The 
slopes of the bank are supported by retaining-walls on the lines of 
the traflic-road. Crossing the parkway over the bridge the masonry 
piers for a gateway have been built. This gateway has three open- 
ings: one each to the drive, the road, and the walk. The piers 
at the side gateway are connected with the parapets on the bridge, 
so that the whole forms one structure. At one side of the gateway 
there is a recess with a drinking-fountain and seats. ‘The total cost 
of this structure was about $51,000. 

As a general thing, a combination of two kinds of construction, 
such as steel and stone, is offensive to the artistic taste. In the 
case, however, of the park-bridge recently designed by the author of 
this paper for the park at Madison, New Jersey, it will appear that 
a pleasing effect has been produced. This bridge spans two tracks 
of railroad and has a width of 50 feet. The walk itself is 10 feet 
in width, and, as will be seen from the illustration, there is a set of 
steps leading up to the bridge at either end, built of stone and con- 
crete. It was the object of the engineer in this case to produce the 
effect of a thin steel arch surmounted by a plate-iron railing. To 
secure this, a thin facia, about nine inches wide at the crown, increas- 
ing to two feet at the springing line, was built on the lower side of 
the arch. The iron girders are capped with an ornamental cast 
coping, and each of the stone piers is mounted by an ornamental 
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electric-lamp post. The whole is surrounded with shrubs and flowers, 
and altogether presents a very artistic appearance. 

As a general thing, the form selected for ornamental bridges is 
either the arch or the suspension type. In wooded surroundings, for 
short spans, a rustic bridge corresponds well with nature, and pro- 
duces a satisfactory effect. A very interesting and unusual example 
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of rustic construction has recently been built in the National Zoologi- 
cal Park at Washington. It is a log arch of 75 feet span and 
30 feet in width. The total cost, including the macadam roadway 
and foot-walk, was about $3,000. 

In the same park there is another small bridge of very unusual 
construction, made entirely of natural boulders. It was completed 
in 1895, and, as will be seen from the photograph, it has a span of 




















only a few feet. The width is 6 feet. It was intended in the con- 
struction of this last work that the side should present as rough and 
natural an appearance as possible. At the same time the joints 
where one stone bears against another were carefully dressed to an 
even bearing, the outside faces remaining in their natural condition. 
The engineer for both the last two bridges was Mr. Glenn Brown, 
of Washington, to whom I am indebted for the illustrations. 

Lincoln Park, in Chicago, contains one example at least of an 
architectural ornament in the form of a stone bridge across the 
pond. It is approached at either side by stone steps, the side wall 
of which is a continuation of the parapet walls surrounding the pond. 
This bridge was apparently built more as a park ornament than for 
actual use, though it fulfils both conditions. 

Bellefield Bridge, Pittsburgh, Pa., is located near the entrance to 
Schenley Park, and consists of a single segmental stone-arch of 150 
feet span, and 36 feet rise, with abutments and wing-walls. It is 
341 feet long and 85 feet wide from out to out, and carries a 59-foot 
roadway, and two 10-foot walks, over a ravine 70 feet deep. The 
bridge was completed in 1898 at a cost of $112,200. Mr. Henry B. 
Rusts was engineer, and Neeld & Foley, of Pittsburgh, the builders. 

Forest Park, St. Louis, has a very interesting concrete bridge of 
the Melan type, having a span of 60 feet and a width of 33 feet. 
The ornamental balustrade is what is locally known as granitoid 
and composed of crushed granite and Portland-cement. The en- 
tire cost of the bridge complete was $5,600. 

There is also in Forest Park a stone-arch bridge built to carry a 
water-pipe across the river. The length of the roadway is 106 feet 
and the extreme outside width is 10 feet, 8 inches. It was built in 
1896 at a cost of $10,500. 

There is a steel-arch wagon-bridge just beyond the pipe-bridge 
which must not be confused with the latter. In ordinarily low water 




















the stream is comparatively dry, but during freshets it rises and 
often covers the pipe-bridge completely, excepting on the line of the 
middle part of the iron railing. 

Lake Park, Milwaukee, contains a number of bridges, a few of 
which are illustrated here : — 
One is an iron-and-steel foot-bridge completed in 1892, spanhing 


the north ravine, and is 110 feet in length and 12 feet in width, cost- 
ing altogether $3,000. 

Another is the brick-arch bridge that spans the north ravine in 
Lake Park, completed also in 1892. It has a span of 35 feet, and 
cost about $6,000. 

Still another is a small rustic foot-bridge located in among the trees 
and crossing the foot-path down in the bottom of a small ravine. 
This last is extremely well suited to the surroundings, and looks, in- 
deed, very much as if nature might have placed it there. 

Between the two Sister Islands, Niagara, and crossing the rapid 
water, there is an unusual kind of small suspension-bridge, shown in 
the accompanying illustration. From the two wire cables the floor 
is suspended, and the whole is stiffened with wooden trusses. The 
location affords the sight-seer a good opportunity to view the Rapids. 
Niagara is famous throughout the world for its long-span bridges, 
but few think of the other smaller structures that show, perhaps, 
more artistic taste in their construction than the larger and more 
massive ones. 

In Farlow Park, in Newton, Mass., there is a very pretty little 
rustic structure across the artificial pond, erected by the city appar- 
ently as an ornament. The whole span is not over 20 feet, and yet, 
covered as it is in summer time with vines, and conforming so well 
with the landscape in its construction, it is a very pleasing addition to 
the ornamentation of the park. The city of Newton is one of the 
most fashionable suburban-residence quarters of Boston, and contains 
a number of highly ornamental bridges and other park features. 

Detroit has gone to a greater extreme, perhaps, than almost any 
other American city in the building of park-bridges. There are 
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twenty or more, at least, in Bellevue and Clark Parks, a few of 
which are illustrated here. They are of all sorts of outlines, and 
built of different materials. An old rustic bridge over Loop Canal, 
in Bellevue Park, connecting Central Avenue with Casino Way, was 
replaced in 1892 by a more ornamental steel-arch bridge. 

Palmer Park contains a large number of small ornamental rustic 
bridges, some of which are so completely buried in the landscape 
that they appear as a part of it. 

Generally speaking, these rustic bridges can be built for about 
$1.00 per square foot of floor-surface, while iron or steel bridges 
cost three or four times that much. 

Capitol Park, in Hartford, contains one of the most beautiful 
architectural ornaments that we have. ‘This memorial bridge was 
designed by Mr. George Keller, of Hartford, and built at the en- 
trance to the Capitol grounds. The arch forms, perhaps, a more 
prominent feature than does the bridge itself. The accompanying 
illustration shows very clearly the construction, with the Capitol build- 
ing in the background. The roadway in this case passes directly 
under the arch, and the side-walks curve around outside of the two 
stone piers. The whole is covered and surrounded in summer with 
ivy and other climbing vines, and, located as it is at the entrance 
of this beautiful park, it forms a very striking feature of the land- 
scape. 

It can not, of course, be expected to put up ornamental structures 
in any of the rural districts, or to any great extent for the use of 
railroads. The opportunity in the line of ornamental bridge-con- 
struction lies chiefly in and around our large cities and park systems, 
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and it is greatly to be hoped that, as old wooden bridges decay and 
ire removed, our progressive American people will see their oppor- 
tunity to replace these with suitable ones of iron and stone, made 
10t simply to carry loads, but to be prominent architectural orna- 
ments. H. G. TYRRELL. 


L'ECOLE NATIONALE ET SPECIALE DES BEAUX- 
ARTS, PARIS. SECTION D'ARCHITECTURE. — I. 


E so frequently have to answer questions relating to the char- 
W acter and details of the instruction in architecture given at 

the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, that it will be a relief here- 
after to refer the questioner to the following very excellent and com- 
prehensive account by Mr. Arthur Cates published in the Journal of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. The fact that English 
architects rather disdain the French school and its methods makes 
of all the more value such commendation as Mr: Cates sees fit to 
give them. 


THE great academic system to which France is so deeply indebted 
for the foremost position which she has for nearly four centuries 
taken in Literature, Science and Art was inaugurateu in the reign 
of Louis XIII. The “French Academy ” was instituted in 1635 
under Cardinal Richelieu. The “ Academy of Painting and Sculpt- 
ure” in 1648, in the Regency under Cardinal Mazarin. The 
“ Academy of France” at Rome was founded in 1666 by Louis XIV, 
on the advice of Colbert, and, first housed in the Palazzo Capranica, 
was removed about 1736 to the Palazzo Mancini, and was, in 1803, 
finally settled in the Villa Médicis. In 1671 the same monarch, 
influenced by his enlightened minister, established the “ Academy 
of Architecture,” which was reorganized in 1775. 

At the Revolution these Royal Academies were suppressed by a 
decree of the National Convention of 8th August, 1793, but in 1795 
the National Institute of Science and Art was founded by a decree 
of the Republic, and the Ecole des Arts for painting and sculpture 
was established; but in 1816 Louis XVIII re-established these 
bodies, and after various changes the /nstitut de France now consists 
of five bodies, viz, the Académie Francaise, the Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Letires, the Académie des Sciences, the Académie 
des Beaux-Arts, and the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. 

On the suppression of the Academy of Architecture in 1793, 
individual efforts were made to establish a school —an atelier was 
conducted by David Le Roy, A. L. T. Vaudoyer and P. L. Baltard, 
by whom the tradition of the Academy was kept alive between 1793 
and 1816. The Ecole d’Architecture was established on the ground 
floor of the Institut, and, combined with the Ecole des Arts for paint- 
ing and sculpture, formed the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 

In 1608 Marguérite de Valois, first queen of Henri IV, La Reine 
Margot of the “Heptameron” and the “Mémoires,” as a pious act 
towards the close of her gay and chequered life, founded, in the gardens 
of the palace she had recently built in the Rue de Seine, the Couvent 
des Petits Augustins, of which the chapel still exists, appropriated as 
the Renaissance Museum of the Ecole, while the sacristy is devoted 
to the glory of Michael Angelo. On the suppression of the monastic 
orders and religious houses, the National Assembly, in 1790, appro- 
priated the ancient Couvent des Petits Augustins to receive the 
monuments and objects of art collected by Alexandre Lenoir (1762- 
1839) from churches and religious houses, and saved by his care 
from destruction by the iconoclastic fury which then raged against 
all things connected with the Church and nobility; the collection 
thus formed became the celebrated Musée des Monuments Francais. 

At the restoration, Louis XVIII, on 24th April, 1816, decreed 
that the monuments collected by Alexandre Lenoir should be returned 
to the churches and edifices whence they had been taken, and on 
18th December the buildings which had been occupied by the museum 
of Lenoir were appropriated to the Ecole Royale et spéciale des 
Beaux-Arts. ‘ 

The designs for the new buildings for the Ecole were entrusted to 
Francois Debret (1783-1850) ; the first stone was laid 3d May, 1820. 
In 1834 Debret was replaced by his brother-in-law and former pupil, 
Felix L. J. Duban (1797-1870), who had been an inspector of the 
works under him. Duban remodelled the whole scheme, which had 
not far advanced, and was actually the architect of the Palais des 
Beaux-Arts as it now stands, from the entrance in the Rue Bona- 
parte where the colossal busts of Poussin and Puget guard the portal, 
to the elegant and dignified fagade on the Quai Malaquais, which 
added charm to that quarter of the city, and was completed in 1862.? 


The Ecole des Beaux-Arts lodged in this splendid building is 
supported by the Government,* and the instruction given to those so 
fortunate as to obtain admission is entirely gratuitous. The limit of 
age is between fifteen and thirty, and besides French subjects a 
restricted number of foreigners are admitted to the school: among 
them students come from England, America, Italy, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Austria, Roumania and even Persia. 

The Administrative Staff of the Ecole, under a director appointed 
for five years by the President of the Republic, consists of a secre- 


tLenoir Alexandre: “Notice Historique des Monuments des Arts réwnie au 
dépédt national,” Paris, 1793; “‘Musée des Monuments Frangais,”’ Paris, 1804. 

* Daly, César: “Funerailies de Félix Duban. Discours prononcés sur sa tombe.” 
80. Paris, 1871. — Beulé, E.;: “Hloge de Félix Duban. Notice sur sa vie et ses 
ouvrages. Académie des Beauz-Arts,”’ 9 novembre 1872; Revue Générale de l’ Ar- 
chitecture, Vol. xxix, 1872, pp. 206-217. 

*The Budget for the current year is 420,260 francs, say £16,900, and 100,000 
francs, £41,000, towards providing additional accommodation, 





tary, an inspector, a keeper and assistant-keeper of the library 
records museum and collections, a librarian and two sub-librarians, 
with thirty-nine clerks, officials and attendants. 

The Teaching Staff consists of twenty-eight professors for the 
Ecole, and eleven protessors for the ateliers, and is under the superior 
Council of the Ecole. formed of twenty members, viz: The Director 
of Beaux-Arts, the Director and Secretary of the Ecole, two painters, 
sculptors and architects, one engraver, and five other persons — 
these twelve members being selected outside the Ecole, and appointed 
by the Minister of Fine Arts; also five selected Professors of the 
Ecole — viz, of painting, sculpture, architecture, science and history. 

The Juries for painting, sculpture and architecture consist of thirty 
members each, the permanent members being the member of the 
corresponding Section of the Académie des Beaux-Arts of the Institut 
de France, the professors of the Ecole and artists recognized by the 
Council as teachers. ‘The permanent members must not exceed two- 
thirds of the total number. 

Admission to the Ecole is only obtained by success in competition 
at the half-yearly Entrance Examinations. 

For the admission of painters the tests are — first, a drawing from 
the antique, or from life, in twelve hours. Those who pass this test 
satisfactorily proceed to the further examination ; these may number 
80 of the candidates, with at the most 40 supplementary (foreigners) 
who have to execute —1. An anatomical (osteological) drawing en 
loge in two hours. 2. A perspective drawing in four hours. 3. 
Modelling a fragment of a figure from the antique in nine hours. 
4. An elementary study of architecture en /oge in six hours. 5. An 
oral or written examination in general history. 

For sculptors, the preliminary test is a figure modelled after the 
antique, or from life, in twelve hours. ‘The further examination of 
the 27 candidates selected, with 15 supplementary (foreigners), is 
—1. An anatomical (osteological) drawing en loge in two hours. 
2. A drawing of a fragment of a figure in nine hours. 3. An ele- 
mentary study of architecture en loge in six hours. 4. An oral or 
written examination in general history. 

The architect, being a student of science, and a constructor, as 
well as an artist, has to undergo a more severe and comprehensive 
entrance examination, and a much wider course of instruction than 
the painter or sculptor. Of the courses of lectures, no fewer 
than twelve are special to the architect ; full details of all are given 
farther on. 

At each half-yearly entrance examination for admission to the 
section of architecture there may be from 400 to 500 candidates, of 
whom 60 only are admitted; 15 of them may be foreigners, making 
90 French subjects and 30 foreigners admitted yearly to this section 
— 120 in all. 

The great prestige of the Ecole, the severity and thoroughness of 
the entrance examination, and the large number of students who 
desire admission has a widespread effect throughout France in 
creating a high standard of preliminary education in art, and raising 
the general standard of education. 

This is particularly so as regards the architect. The architect 
“novice” differs much from the painter or sculptor “novice.” He 
is generally older, smarter and better dressed; older, because the 
architect, having to submit to serious examination in mathematics, 
physics, history, etc., has ivariably completed a thorough school 
education before entering the Ecole, and has generally passed through 
a preliminary training of one or two years in an external ate/ier ; the 
whole of the students admitted in 1900 were pupils of one or other 
of nineteen a/eliers, in which the young architect graduates from the 
“ Nouveau”’ up to the “ Diplome.” And he is smarter and better 
dressed, because his family is generally in easy circumstances, since 
the desire to become an architect rarely occurs to the son of a village 
tradesman, while aspiring painter and sculptor novices, led on by the 
inspiration of color and form, continually reach the Ecole from 
remote hamlets, rich only in their devotion to art. 

The great principle of the system is that of competition. Progress 
in the school can only be obtained by success in the competitions, 
and advancement from the second to the first class is only granted 
to those who have gained in perhaps three years’ continual work, a 
certain number of marks in defined competitions. 

The work for these competitions, except the preliminary sketches 
of design, which are required to be performed en loge, may be executed 
either in one of the three ateliers attached to the Architectural 
Section of the school, or in an external atelier. Each a/e/ier of the 
Ecole will accommodate fifty students, and admission to it is only 
gained by the consent of the Professor * Patron” of that atelier, who 
may find of the applicant “d/ignus est entrare.” The student may 
attach himself to an external atelier,4 and in either, having gone 
through the usual mysteries of initiation, he will be able, on payment 
of a moderate entrance-fee and a modest monthly contribution 
towards the necessary expenses, to enjoy the advantage of the direc- 
tion and criticism given by the “ Patron,” and the advice of the 
older students; since the actual instruction lies chiefly in the hands 
of his fellow-pupils, many of whom, Anciens working up for the 
Grand Prix or the Diplome, will be men of comparatively mature 
age, while the spirit of rivalry existing between the students in the 

*An external atelier may be considered a commonwealth of architectura! 
art, constituted by the aggregation of enthusiastic students, brought together 
by admiration for the geuius ur personality of the “ Patron,’ mutual personal 
friendships, opportunities of vacancies, and other rearons, and toi ming a seri 
governing community, under the influence, control and guidance of the 
“Patron.’”’ The working professional office of the “Patron” is generally 


quite distinct from the atelier, the students in which, as such, have nothing to 
do with the preparation of the drawings for his private work. 
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ateliers and between the ateliers themselves tends to develop and 
encourage the best elements in the art of design; and in the Ecole 
itself everything which would encourage the seeking for the beautiful 
is amassed around the student, and creates with the very air he 
breathes a noble enthusiasm to excel in his art. 

The complete course of the Ecole up to obtaining the diploma 
may occupy eight years, but only one student in each year can 
obtain the Grand Prix de Rome. 

The great inducement for skilled and experienced men to continue 
for the best early years of their lives in academic study is the hope 
of attaining the great honor of the Grand Prix de Rome, and cer- 
tainty of obtaining Government patronage as a reward for their 
successes. Dispensation from two years’ military service, granted to 
those who gain certain distinu:tions, is a further encouragement for 
emulation in study. Yet, even with these substantial inducements to 
continue their studies to comparatively so late a period of life, no 
little account must be taken of the natural enthusiasm and devotion 
to their art which, combined with the spirit of rivalry, induces those 
who have attained distinction in the earlier stages to devote them- 
selves to the attempt to gain the highest point, and, failing that, 
to so distinguish themselves as to secure that official Government 
patronage only granted to the successful in the struggle. 


The Ecole Nationale et Spéciale des Beaux-Arts gives instruction 
in the Arts of Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, Engrav- 
ing, Medalling and Gem Engraving. It comprises : — 


1. Courses of lectures on the different branches of art. 

2. The ‘‘ Ecole’’ proper, in which, after admission by competition in 
an Entrance Examination, the student can enjoy practical instruc- 
tion, take part in competitions, and obtain rewards and diplomas. 

3. Ateliers, or studios for practical instruction, in which also prizes can 
be obtained. 

4, Collections of casts — copies of the works of the great masters — the 
Envois de Rome — certain of the prize-drawings — and objects of 
art for instruction. 

5. A magnificent art-library. 


Lj 


The instruction given is gratuitous, the whole establishment being 
maintained by the Government, and the school is open to both sexes. 

The limit of age for students is not less than jifteen years, nor more 
than thirty years. 

Eighteen courses of lectures are given: — 


1. General History. 2. Anatomy. 3. Perspective for Painters and 
Architects (28 lectures). 4. Mathematics and Mechanism (36 
lectures). 5. Descriptive Geometry (40 lectures). 6. Physics, 
Chemistry and Geology. 7. Stereotomy (25 lectures) and Survey- 
ing (6 lectures). 8 Construction: Theory (20 lectures); Practice 
(30 lectures). 9. Building Legislation and Practice (28 lectures). 
10. The Theory of Architecture (35 lectures). 11. The Literature 
of Architecture. 12. History and Archexology. 15. The History 
of Art. 14. The History of Architecture (25 lectures). 15. The 
History of Medieval and Renaissance Architecture in France. 16. 
Ornament. 17. Decorative Design. 18. Practical Sculpture. 

Of these, twelve at the least are specially appropriated for architects. 


The Section of Architecture is divided into two classes — Second and 
First. For admission the following regulations are in force : — 

The Competitive Examinations for admission to the Second Class are 
held twice a year —in the autumn and in the spring. 

Candidates for these examinations must enrol themselves in due form, 
with evidence of age, station and capability, and if foreigners, with a 
letter of introduction from their Minister. 

The applicants generally number between 400 or 500 at each period, 
and of these only 60 can be selected — 120 in each year. 

Candidates have to pass through six separate examinations or tests, 
viz: — 

1. Drawing: An architectural composition of a given subject, to be 
executed en loge in one sitting of twelve hours.! 

This subject is set by a commission of two members of each of 
the four categories of the jury (Académie des Beaux-Arts; Pro- 
fessors of the Ecole; permanent members; temporary members), 
and is adjudicated upon by the acting Jury of Architecture. 

2. Drawing from the Cast: A set head or ornament, to be executed in 
eight hours. 

8. Modelling: A set ornament in bas-relief from a cast, to be executed 
in eight hours. 

The subjects in drawing and modelling are set by a Commission 
of the Professors of Drawing. Modelling and Ornament, and one 
member of each category of the jury as above. They are adjudi- 
cated upon by a mixed jury of the Professors of Drawing, Model- 
ling and Ornament, and ten painters, ten sculptors, and ten 
architects drawn by lot frem the acting juries. 


Candidates not obtaining a certain minimum of marks in each suc- 
cessive division — 1, 2,3—are at once eliminated, and at this stage the 
list of 120 names who have obtained the highest number of marks is 
made up—ninety being French candidates, and thirty foreigners. 
These represent double the number of candidates who can be admitted. 
The tests to further thin out this list then continue : — 


4. Mathematics: Calculations done en /oge—one subject being log- 
arithms —and an examination in arithmetic, algebra and geome- 
try, in accordance with a detailed programme. 

5. Descriptive Geometry: A study applied to the projection of an archi- 
tectural subject to be executed en loge in eight hours; a general 
examination in Descriptive Geometry, in accordance with a detailed 
programme. 

1In April, 1900, 458 candidates entered on this first stage: of these 143 were 


eliminated by the jury, leaving 315 to proceed, and to be thinned out jn like 
ananner at successive stages. 
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These divisions are adjudicated upon by the Professor of Math 
ematics. Candidates who do not obtain a certain minimum o/ 
marks in either of these (4 and 5) are eliminated. 

6. History: An oral examination and written composition on Genera! 
History, in accordance with a detailed programme—the East 
Greece and Rome, under 3, 6 and 8 heads respectively; and 
Modern History, under eighteen heads, chiefly relating to France 
This is adjudicated upon by the Professor of General History. 


The list of candidates to be admitted is then made up, the marks 
awarded being multiplied by the prescribed coefficients for each division 
and the successful candidates being classed in order of merit. Th¢ 
forty-five French candidates who have obtained the highest number o/ 
marks, and not more than fifteen of the foreign candidates, are now 
admitted to the second class, taking place in their order after th¢ 
existing members. 


Tuer Seconp Ciass. 


The lists of students are drawn up in order, regulated by the numbe: 
of valeurs, or marks, obtained in the competitions, and for new students 
in order of merit fixed by the entrance examination. The instruction 
given is provided by 

I. Competitions (concours) in architecture — divided into analytic 

exercises (studies of detail) and composition. 
II. Competitions (concours) on the subjects of scientific instruction. 
III. The study of ornament. 
IV. The study of figure drawing, and the modelling of ornament and of 
the figure. 


I. Competitions in Architecture. 


In each year these consist of 
1. Six competitions on analytic elements (details of the Orders) or 
studies of composition of detail to a large scale. 
2. Six competitions, of composition or design—the designs comprise 
sketch, plan, section and elevation on a given subject. 


The sketches for each are made en loge, each in a single sitting of 
twelve hours. 

The design may be worked out in the atelier of the Ecole, or in an 
external atelier, in two months. 

Students can only be admitted to No. 2 after having obtained two 
mentions in No. 1. 

The works are submitted to a jury composed of the special pro- 
fessors and of the Jury of Architecture, who can award to (1) second 
mention, and to 2) first and second mention. 

There are two exercises each year in connection with the lectures on 
the History of Architecture: these are directed by the Professor of the 
History of Architecture, and consist of studies of details of archi- 
tecture of different periods, to be executed in six days; and to these 
third-class medals and mention can be awarded. 


II. Competitions on Subjects of Scientific Instruction 


are held twice a year, and consist : — 

1. For Mathematics and Mechanics: in problems worked out en loge, 
and in an examination on the subjects of the lectures, and are 
adjudicated upon by the Professor. 

2. For Descriptive Geometry: in a certain number of diagrams, of which 
one at least is made en loge, and an examination thereon and on 
the subjects of the lectures. 

. For Stereotomy and Surveying: in a certain number of diagrams 
made during the course, in one made en loge in eight hours on a 
special problem of stereotomy, and an examination thereon and on 
the subjects of the lectures. 

4. For Perspective: in a certain number of sketches and drawings from 
nature; in diagrams, one of which at least must have been made 
enloge ; and an examination thereon and on the subjects of the 
lectures. 


~] 
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2, 3, 4 are each adjudged on the sketches and diagrams and the 
reports of the special professors, by a mixed jury, constituted by 
the Professors of Descriptive Geometry, Stereotomy, Perspective and 
Construction, and an equal number of members drawn by lot from the 
acting Jury of Architecture; this jury can award special medal (third 
class) and first mentions. 


5. For Construction: in exercises performed en luge during the course, 
an oral examination at the conclusion of the theoretical part of 
the courses, and special examinations in the studio. In the execu- 
tion of a scheme of general construction, which lasts three months 
and is followed by an oral examination thereon. 


Before taking part in this division the student must have a mention 
in each of mathematics, descriptive geometry and stereotomy, and 
those only who have passed the oral examination in theory are ad- 
Miitted to take part in the scheme of general construction. 

The decision on the scheme of general construction is given on the 
drawings and the report of the professors by a jury composed of 
the Jury of Architecture and of the Professors of Construction, Descrip- 
tive Geometry and of Stereotomy, who can award first, second, and 
third medals and mentions. 


Ill. Study of Ornament. 


The exercises, which are of dimensions fixed by the professors, are 
executed in twelve hours. 


IV. Simultaneous Study of Drawing and Modelling. 


1. Figure drawing from the cast. 
2. Modelling ornaments — one the figure from the cast. 


The exercises on each of these subjects are directed by a special Pro- 
fessor of Drawing and Sculpture, are of such dimensions as he may 
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determine, are each to be executed in twelve hours, and are submitted 
t) a mixed jury of the three Professors of the Simultaneous Study of 
tie Three Arts, of the Professor of Decorative Composition, and of ten 
painters, ten sculptors, and ten architects, drawn by lot from the acting 
juries, Who can award third-class medals and mentions. 

In order to pass from the second class to the first class the student 
must have obtained 


| In Architecture six valeurs, that is, two in the competitions of ana- 
lytic elements, and four in the competitions for composition, of 
which two at least must be on given subjects. 
2. In Mathematics, in Descriptive Geometry or Stereotomy, in Con- 
struction, in Perspective, a medal or a mention. 
In Ornament, Figure Drawing, Ornament or Figure Modelling, studies 
of the History of Architecture, a medal or a mention. 


A fairly successful student, giving up his whole time to the work, 
would probably occupy three years in gaining the required number of 
marks (valeurs) to obtain admission to the first class. 


Tue First Crass. 


The competitions open to the pupils of the first class are : — 


I. Competitions in Architecture. 
II. A competition in Ornament and Decoration. 
\II. A competition relating to the lectures on the History of Archi- 
tecture. 


The Competitions in Architecture consist each year of —1. Six on 
given subjects. 2. Six on sketches of design. 

All the sketches are executed en loge, and each is completed in a 
single sitting of twelve hours. 


For 1. First-class medals, first second-class medals, second second-class 
medals, and first mentions can be awarded, but the number of 
second second-class medals may not exceed five at each competition. 

For 2. First second-class medals, and first and second mentions are 
awarded. 


There are also in each year other competitions : — 


1. For the ‘‘ Rougevin” prizes of 600 and 400 francs, awarded at the 
conclusion of a competition of Ornament and Decoration, executed 
en loge in seven days. For these first-class medals, first second- 
class medals, and first mentions are awarded 

2. For the ‘‘ Godebeuf”’ prize of 740 francs, awarded by the acting 
Jury of Architecture on the result of a competition of a study of a 
special architectural work in ironwork, leadwork, marble, etc., 
worked out complete for execution, with details and profiles, 
the drawings being executed in the ateliers in fifteen days, after 
sketches made en loge in twelve hours. For these first-class medals, 
first second-class medals, and first mentions are awarded. 

3. Two relating to the lectures on the History of Architecture. These 
consist of compositions reproducing a definite style of architecture, 
of which the programme is fixed by the Professor of the History 
of Architecture. The sketches for these designs are made en loge, 
and the drawings are completed in ten days. For ‘these, first 
second-class medals and first mentions are awarded. 


(To be continued.} 




















Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
fall and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. | 


AMERICAN PARK BRIDGES: HIGHLAND PARK AND SCHENLEY PARK, 
PITTSBURGH, PA.; RITTENHOUSE LANE, PHILADELPHIA, PA.; 
SISTERS’ ISLAND, NIAGARA, N. Y. 


AMERICAN PARK BRIDGES: BRIDLE-PATH AND STONY BROOK, 
BOSTON, MASS.; ROGER WILLIAMS PARK, PROVIDENCE, R. I.; 
LAKE PARK, MILWAUKEE, WIS.; BELLE ISLE PARK, DETROIT, 
MICH. 


Sex article elsewhere in this issue. 


HOUSES FOR THOMAS F. WHITE, ES8Q., CEDARHURST, LONG ISLAND, 
N. Y¥. MESSRS. MCILVAINE & TUCKER, ARCHITECTS, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


“CORNWALL HILL”: HOUSE OF JAMES HEWLETT CORNWALL, 
ESQ., PATTERSON, N. Y. MR. GEORGE MARTIN HUSS, ARCHI- 
TECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


. 


HIS house has been recently erected as a home for the owners, 
Jg& Mr. and Mrs. James Hewlett Cornwall. Built upon a hill-top 

it is exposed to prevailing winds, but this past winter no incon- 
venience has been experienced by the family living there. Six and 
eight inch timbers were used in the framing of the walls, while the 
entire surface of the outside sheathing is covered with Cabot’s quilt. 
In several instances lately the use of this quilt has been instrumental 
in adding very materially to the comfort of dwellers in houses ex- 
posed to searching winds. 
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The interior finish used was: sycamore for the parlor; red birch 
in dining and sitting rooms; white-wood stained in library; quartered 
oak in main hall and stairs; cypress in the bath-room, and white- 
wood for the remainder of the house. All the floors are double and 
deafened. A novel effect in staining the white-wood in a second- 
floor room was obtained by first using a brilliant red; after drying, 
this was partly sand-papered off, then a translucent, darkish green 
was used and the finished effect shows traces of the red through the 
green in unexpected places where the grain of the wood is empha- 
sized, and thus forms an agreeable wood finish. The house commands 
extensive views, north and northeast, and is in the midst of a 300- 
acre farm devoted to grazing for dairy purposes. 


(The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


METALWORK, — XXIV: RAILING AT NO. 275 MADISON AVE., NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


[Additional illustrations in the International Edition.) 


AMERICAN PARK BRIDGES: LINCOLN PARK, CHICAGO, ILL.; 
MADISON, N. J. 


AMERICAN PARK BRIDGES: NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. DESIGNED BY MR. GLENN BROWN, ARCHITECT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HOUSE ON EAST 50TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. HENRY RUT- 
GERS MARSHALL, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DINING-ROOM AND PARLOR IN SAME HOUSE. 


HOUSE OF MR. THONKE, NO. 32 EAST 50TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MESSRS. JANES & LEO, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ENTRANCE PORCH: NO. 34 EAST 50TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. } 


A POST-CAP FOR A CONTINUOUS COLUMN. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
To THE EpIToRS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Dear Sirs, — The connection of the posts and girders is one of the 
important features in mill-construction, as it should be rigid and solid. 
How to build a structure to offer the greatest resistance to the 
effects of a fire is one of the chief ends of all who undertake this 
class of construction. Under the old method of building, when a 





girder is burned through by fire, or gives way from other cause, it 
generally pulls down the whole tier of columns and this often results 
in the collapse of the entire structure, when probably, but for this, the 
fire might have been confined to one part of the building. 

The post-cap illustrated here was designed to secure the best possi- 
ble connection which would offer the greatest resistance to the effects 
of afire. Its principle feature is that it allows the wood post to run 
through two or more stories, or, in case the post is built-up of 
sections, to run continuously from the basement to the roof. 

The cap is made of four pieces of mild steel, two of which are side 
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plates and two are brackets. The posts are notched out to form a 
shoulder in proportion to the load on the girder. Each girder has 
a sufficient bearing upon the bracket in proportion to its load and its 
ultimate compression strength. The side-plates are held to the posts 
and girders by lag-screws, while the brackets are bolted between the 
side-plates, the outer bolt forming a solid bearing for the bracket. 
The whole structure is as rigid as it possibly can be made. 

Should the girder give way from the effects of a fire or from other 
cause, it would act as a lever, with the outer bolt under the bracket 
as its fulerum and would tear away from the lag-screws which hold it, 
without disturbing the rest of the structure, leaving the posts and the 
other girders as erect and as rigid as they were before. Therefore, 
with the posts running through two or more stories, the intermediate 
floors may drop out entirely without disturbing the structure above, 
and the post would have to be broken off by some great lateral blow 
before the structure would collapse. 

Our inability to obtain a post-cap that would fill the demands that 
we considered essential in first-class mill-construction drove us to 
design one as described above, which we used four vears ago in a 
large building we were constructing at that time. These caps are 
to-day in perfect condition and have fully proved their great value, 
and we have used caps of this design wherever we had occasion to 
do so. S. H. BruBakerR & Co. 


























Pavitton pe Hanovre, Paris. — The Boulevard des Italiens is 
about to lose one of its few remaining ancient landmarks. The Pavillon 
de Hanovre is to be pulled down. An American life-insurance com- 
pany has marked the edifice for its prey, and will erect in its stead a 
seven-storied modern monstrosity —fustian splendor without and elec- 
tric surprise fittings within — of the type with which a rival American 
company has replaced the home of the ever-to-be-regretted old Café 
Riche at the opposite extremity of the boulevard. The building which 
shelters the Café Anglais, started for the benefit of the ‘‘ fashionable ”’ 
who flocked across the Channel after the Restoration, still awaits the 
destroyer; when it is gone there will survive almost nothing of the past 
from the Chaussée d’Antin to the Rue de Richelieu. It was a De 
Richelieu, he of Fontenoy, and of Voltaire’s fulsome panegyrics, who 
built the Pavillon de Hanovre, of which the two-storied facade forms 
the extreme southwestern corner of the Boulevard des Italiens. The 
Marshal’s official address continued to be the Hétel d’Antin, hard by ; 
the pavilion erected at the extremity of the magnificent gardens which 
surrounded bis property served him as petit mason. It was the scene 
of his gallant adventures and of supper-parties, which raised some 
scandal even in the tolerant days of Louis XV. The building owed its 
name to a popular gibe at its owner, who was no favorite with the mob, 
since it was rumored that the King of Prussia had purchased his mag- 
nanimity after the disastrous campaigns of 1756 and 1757. ‘The Marshal 
had sundry barefaced exactions in Hanover on his conscience, and they 
were commemorated in the designation given by the populace to the 
building he was supposed to have erected with a part of the plunder, 
and in which he was destined to die at the very fair age, for an impeni- 
tent rake, of ninety-two. A rather checkered destiny awaited the 
Pavillon de Hanovre, at any rate foratime. It fell into the hands of 
public entertainers, and for a while it was the Moulin Rouge of the 
epoch. The first public ball-room opened after the Reign of Terror, it 
was the scene of the famous Bai des Victimes, all the dancers at which 


had been put into mourning by the guillotine. A little later a brother , 


of Juliet, the comedian, took over the premises and started in the 
gardens the first open-air café-concert. The vogue of Frascati’s 
brought about the eclipse of this establishment. Henceforth the history 
of the Pavillon de Hanovre was to be humdrum. Staid men of business 
invaded the edifice, and its frivolous traditions were soon forgotten. 
For more than half a century past it had been the home of a well- 
known firm of silversmiths, who are now to make way, as has been said, 
for an insurance-company. — Pall-Mall Gazette. 


Water-waste in Boston. — Boston, like New York, suffers from an 
inordinate waste of water, and the waste is increasing in deplorable dis- 
proportion to the increase in the population. During 1900, water to the 
amount of 115} gallons was used daily for each inhabitant, as compared 
with 111 gallons in 1899 and 103 in 1898. A reasonable allowance for 
each inhabitant is 80 gallons daily. With a continuance of the present 
annual rate of increase in population and in water used, the entire 
sources of supply now in contemplation will be taxed nearly to their 
utmost by 1910, and this, although the average citizen of the city had 
supposed that, with the enormous Clinton reservoir still to be drawn 
upon, the time when the system would be outgrown had been put for- 
ward almost indefinitely. This belief in an almost boundless supply is 
regarded as partly explaining the waste, but much of it is thought to 
be due to hidden leaks. Waste from the practice of people permitting 
the water to run in winter to prevent freezing, and in summer to keep 
it cool for drinking purposes, was noted in the old days, and does not 
explain the present increase. ‘To stop it, the compulsory use of meters 
is under consideration. — N. Y. Evening Post. 


Automatic Scutrrure.—In his report on the trade of Southern 
Italy Mr. Neville-Rolfe, the British consul, has an extremely interest- 
ing article on automatic sculpture. Signor Buontempi, he says, has 
devised and patented a machine by which a marble reproduction can be 
made automatically by erosion. The machine can be driven by any 
kind of motive-power, and consists of a horizontal rod having at one 
end a blunt wooden traveller and at the other a steel gouge, both work- 

.ing vertically, The wooden traveller is made to follow closely the lines 
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of the model, while the gouge at the other end makes vertical grooves 
down the marble. In the case of copying a marble head, for example 
the outline of the face begins to show itself the very first time the 
gouge goes over the marble. It cuts the marble as if it were cheese 
the first time with a large, steel tool, and subsequently with finer in 
struments until the detail is finished with a gouge no bigger than a 
bodkin. Mr. Neville Rolfe speaks of the enormous speed with which 
the work is accomplished. The object is finished with the machine to 
within one sixteenth of an inch of the size of the model, and then thx 
artist adds expression and individuality to the work. The machine can 
do as much in three hours as can be done by one man in three days and 
any intelligent workman can work the machine. For scroll-work on 
architraves and cornices it acts like a charm; and it will carve ston¢ 
more easily than marble. — Boston Transcript. 


A Warer-meTeR Decision. — The growing use of water-meters and 
the common practice of private water-companies and of cities in re- 
quiring householders to pay a minimum monthly or yearly rate, regard- 
less of the fact that the meter may not show that value of water used, 
lends interest to a recent court decision on this subject in Wisconsin. 
A consumer in Manitowoc, in that State, who had refused to pay for 
more than the actual water used, sued the water-company for damages, 
and sought a court order to compel the restoration of the suspended 
service. He won in both his contentions, the court holding that the 
franchise privilege given the company to charge a minimum rate had 
no weight in the affair. Only the fact that consumers had failed to 
keep a record of the water consumed saves the company from a batch 
of suits to recover. — N. Y. Evening Post. 





Beacu-Grass. — The fact that millions of dollars are sacrificed 
annually in this country to the action of the sands along the coast and 
on the banks of some rivers like the Columbia lends peculiar interest 
to an article in the March number of the New England Magazne, in 
which an account is given of experiments with beach-grass and other 
similar plants, designed to check the constant encroachments of the 
sand-area. The wind and the waves drive the sand over fertile tracts 
and render them useless, and in some localities, as on Cape Cod, beach- 
grass is being systematicallv planted to hold the sand together and 
keep it from drifting. Hundreds of acres have been set out with this 
grass and with various shrubs and trees, among the latter being the 
Scotch broom, the tamarisk, the silver poplar, and the Scotch, Austrian, 
and seaside pine. It costs from $60 to $65 an acre to plant the beach- 
grass, the transference of growing plants from other localities having 
proved better than sowing seed. The writer in the New England says, 
however: ‘‘ A nursery has been established, in which thousands of 
young shrubs and trees are brought to a proper age and condition for 
transplanting among the beach-grasses. In the earlier years of the 
work this nursery was of much value, but of late the practice prevails 
of sowing seeds of trees, particularly pine-trees, among the beach- 
grass.’ ‘The grass makes a network amid the sand, and sometimes its 
roots reach from 30 to 60 feet below the surface. — Providence Journal. 


LUMBER VANISHING IN MicuiGan. — Michigan’s decline as a lumber 
State furnishes a strong argument for the application of intelligence in 
forestry. This decline is strikingly shown by the figures of the product 
of 1900. In the Saginaw River district there were produced in 1882 
1,011,000,000 feet of pine lumber, while last year the pine output 
dropped to 129,921,408 feet. The decrease in some of the other lumber 
districts of the lower peninsula is not less pronounced. In upper 
Michigan, also, the pine supplies are being rapidly diminished, but 
there is a vast quantity of hemlock and hardwood timber yet available in 
both peninsulas. The high-water mark in the production of lumber 
in Michigan was reached in 1888, the output in that year being 5,292,- 
189,914 feet, since which there has been a gradual decline. ‘There was 
produced in 1900, 41,000,000 feet more lumber than in 189%, and the 
output that year exceeded that of 1898 by about 210,000,000 feet. The 
increased production last year was chiefly due to the conditions which 
obtained in the lumber-market and the general prosperity in 1899, 
which stimulated active operations in the woods in the winter and in 
the sawing later on.— N. Y. Evening Post. 





Peat—woop 1n Avsrria.— The growing use of peat-wood in Austria 
is discussed in a report from Carl Bailey Hurst, Consul-General at 
Vienna. He says that machines have already been constructed by 
means of which this valuable product can be mined with facility, and 
peat has been put to a variety of industrial uses. Progress in Austria 
in the employment of peat is shown in the manufacture of a patent 
artificial wood — so-called peat-wood. This artificial wood is especially 
distinguished by the property that in moist soil it hardens steadily, 
owing to the formation of calcareous hydrosilicate of alumina. It is 
perfectly adapted as a material for street-paving, being absolutely free 
trom dust, noiseless, and exceedingly durable. Natural-wood blocks, 
on the other hand, do not sufficiently resist atmospheric influences, and 
soon warp. Peat-wood is also excellently suited for railroad sleepers. 
Screws, rivets and nails become as firmly fastened therein as in the best 
of oak. Wood sleepers rot in damp soil, while moisture only renders 
the peat-wood harder. — Exchange. 





Tus Uses or Preat.—From time to time mention is made of the 
various applications that can be made of peat, but few realize the va- 
riety of uses to which this substance is put. It is used for pavements, 
papermaking, buildings, ornamental work, tanning leather, deodorizers, 
disinfectants, and fertilizers. The peat-ash abounds in carbonate, 
sulphurite, and phosphate of lime. By being mixed with coal-dust it 
forms excellent fuel, while it can be combined with other substances in 
making gunpowder, fireworks and gas. In making the fine candles for 
the Catholic churches of Germany, the paraffin used is obtained from 
peat. Some if its by-products are carbonate of ammonia, soda, vinegar, 
naphtha, paraffin, camphene oil, tar, sulphate of ammonia, acetate-of- 
lime, volatile oils, fixed oils, pyroxylic spirits, hydro-carbon oils, and 
aniline colors. — Boston Transcript. 
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OF COL WSTRUCTIVE AND DECORATIVE ART 





INTERNATIONAL ‘Issvx, s, 50 CTS 
PRICE, {bere + Bo 








Anno CHITECTURAL INSTRUO- 
TION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Me ASS: SACHL SETTS IN STITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOG 5 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work. 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


and 


_ CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


FyARi VARD UNIVERSITY. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


Twelve Departments of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, C ivil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, An- 
atomy and Physiology, for Teachers of Science, 
and Genera! Science. 

For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 

J. L. LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge. Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Ce UMBIA UNI VERSI TY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL oF MINEs. 

ScHOOL oF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL oF ENGINEERING, 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
ScHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA 





NIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Pro¥r. WARREN P. LAIRD. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 





W/V AITTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - - _ Boston. 


i” OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 


Simple 


Tut SNEAD & CO. IRON 
WORKS, /ncorporated. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Structural and Ornamental Ironwork for 
Buildings. 
OFFICE: 


Foot or Ping St., Jersey City. 


Books 


“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 
M. Charles Normand. 


36 Plates. Price $6.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpiInc News Co. 





B OOKS: 


“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 
Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 
Vol. LV. 


120 Flates. Price $9.40. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co, 





B OOKS: 


“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 


Designs submitted in the First Competition. 


Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 
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Pror. Epwin H. GaGaorn. AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpinG News Co. 
a -” 
Elasticity 
| Is absolutely essential to durable varnish. It can be 








‘ A TRADZ MARK. 





obtained only by that careful selection of the 'raw 
materials used in manufacturing 


I. X. L. PRESERVATIVE COATINGS 
Send for our Varnish" List. 
EDWARD SMITH & CO.™ —~ 


Varnish; [lakers and Color Grinders 


45 Broadway, New York 





Flynt 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS, 

We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, Which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 


furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


SCAIFE 3 FILTERS. 


Io to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 


No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 





WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze. 


B OOKS: 


“Tle de France, 
Parti. I. 





Picardie.” 


A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 


des Monuments Historiques 
25 Plates, folio. Price $6.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Bui_pinc News Co. 


Books: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 
XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. 
A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 


21st and 22nd volumes. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News Co. 


Rooxs: S 


“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 
and Holland.” 
96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 


American ARCHITECT AND BurttpiInc News Co. 


ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830. New Youre 
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are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
creak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U.S, MAIL CHUTES) 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 





CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CO. — 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


WTF. DOUBLE TWIST WARP 


STIFFENED (iron Furred) 
LAD’ EL CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 
Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
76 Beekman St. 137 Lake St. 












BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 


“Ta Contraction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The fifteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage. 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 


Se. Locks plates, which by themselves are worth double 

THE WINDOW= the amount of the annual subscription. 
LOCK ex: gsr O UT PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 
SIMPLE, DURABLE, 33 @0 Wranes. 3: 


SAMPLE FREE = — 
THE WET. “FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN,CONN. re 


STMns V0 0000000 UUUULUUAAEOLUUUUUHAOUUVLLLLUGLEE Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 
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Shattuck Competition for 


Artisans’ Houses 





The eighteen issues of the AMERICAN ARCHITECT in which this 


extremely interesting and valuable series of designs were originally pub- 
lished are still in print. 


American Architect and Building News Co., 211 Tremont Street 


Price, $5.80 
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The Ideal 


“ARCADIA” 


Water-Closet 
Combination 


ry 


Unquestionably the 
Finest Closet that 
has ever been pro- 
duced. 
can be compared 
with this High- 
Grade, Original and 


None other 


Strictly Sanitary 
Closet Combination 


THE IDEAL MFG, CO, 











DETROIT, U.S. A. 





UTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


is the best finish for 


FLOORS,... 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. 


Circulars Sent on Application. 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


UTCHER POLISH C0., 


356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 

















DRAINACE FITTINCS 


MADE WITH AN INSIDE SHOULDER. THE PIPE SCREWS IN UP TO THE 
SHOULDER, MAKING A CONTINUOUS PASSAGE, AND LEAVING NO POCKETS 
FOR SOLID MATTER TO LODGE IN AND CHOKE UP THE PIPES. 


New Yor«K 
PHILADELPHIA 
CINCINNATI 
ST. Louis 
ST. Paut 
OMAHA 


CRANE is 


FOR THE WROUGHT PIPE SYSTEM OF DRAINAGE 


WRITE FOR PockEeT CATALOGUE 


CRANE CoO. 
CHICACO 
ESTABLISHED 1855 


Sioux City 
KANSAS CITY 
Los ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND, ORE 








Big Four 







The 
‘Buffalo 


Pan-American 
Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and 
New York Central R.R. offers the finest 
equipped train service at frequent in- 
PS) tervals to Buffalo from South & West. 

M. E. Ingalls, President. 
Warren J. Lynch, Geni. Pass. Agt. 
W. P. Deppe, A.G.P.A. 


Cincinnati. re 
















LIBRARY of CONGRESS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: 


P, J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. 
Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfolio, 
14” x 161-2”, 


PRICE ptt $5.00. 





BOOKS : 
“Escaliers et Ascenseurs.” 
(Staircases and Elevators.) 


Th. Lambert. 


24 Plates, folto. Price $8.00. 


AMEKICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 
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PUBLISHED NOV. 24 





PART SEVEN 


“™(eorgian Period” 





WHILE this Part was passing through the press, the acquisition of 


unexpected material induced us to increase materially the number of 


plates and the illustrations in the text-matter; consequently, it contains 


more matter than is usually included in an odd-numbered Part. 


Our effort is to make each Part better than its predecessors, and we 


feel that this time, too, we have succeeded. 


Part VII contains 24 pages of text, illustrated by some 50 cuts, and 32 


full-page plates. [Part V (odd-numbered) contained 16 pages of 
text and 22 fullpage plates.| 


The Reviewers speak thus of “THE GEORGIAN PERIOD” as a whole: — 


New York Tribune: — 
“If anything will serve to educate the public taste and to 
clarify the ideas of professional men on the subject of ‘ Colo- 
nial’ this set of plates will do the work.” 





| New York Times : — 
“ Nothing so comprehensive and systematic as this present 
series has been attempted before.” 
New York Evening Post: — 
“Grows in interest with every succeeding number. ... /¢ zs 
hard to foresee the value to history and to art of the whole set.” 
The Nation : — 
“ One of the most important in the list of American books on 
Architecture.” \ 
Springfield Republican : — 
*«One of the most delightful as well as valuable contributions 
to the study of American architecture yet published.” 
The Architect, London : — 
“A finer set of suggestions for modern Classic could not 
easily be discovered.” 
Albert Shaw, Editor of Review of Reviews : — 
“1 cannot praise these portfolios too highly.” 





| a a 


Price of Part VII, $4. [To Subscribers to the AMERICAN ARCHITECT, $2.50. ] 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS COPIPANY 
211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Part VIII, in press, will in the main be devoted to the 
Georgian Architecture of England itself. 
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STRONG SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN, CT. 
WILLIAM H. ALLEN, ARCHITECT, NEW HAVEN, Cr. 


School-house deafening by: means of 


Cabot’s 
Sheathing and Deafening “Quilt” 


is the subject of a special brochure, illustrated by a score of | 








| plates like the above, of prominent schools in all parts of 
the country that have been successfully deadened with 
“Quilt.” 

The only thing made which has the power of absorbing 


| and dissipating sound-waves. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer BOSTON, [IASS. 
28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 
central points. 
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STANDARD Fon Hussen InsuiaTion  OKONITE INSULATED ELECTRIC LIGHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, CKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


| X KK, —SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 
| 





TRADE MARK. 
WiBLARD T, CaNee.\ vars, GPO, 7. Maxson, Gen?Sup. THE OKONITE CO., Ltpo., 253 Broapway, NEw YORK, 














(Controlled and run by MERCHANT & CO., Ine.) 
‘International’? Head Main Office and Works: 
FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs well painted have not re- Br | PHILADELPHIA 

IT iS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. quired repainting for 10 to 15 years. aa =. Southern Office: 


If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. = CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Mt) We are issuing a circular 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. ih ealled'a “Fire Wetchman,” 
which will tell you how to 
safeguard your Store, Hotel 


AVE 86a xs A I ir ) or House from fire. 


~~ ———— 
Th oo Cc" > = a = Send for it. We do every 
SA igi: fy ws TD NUce 5 = class of Sprinkler work, 


[EXON ’Ssitica (GRAPHITE DAINT INTERNATIONAL SPRINKLER, CO, 











Tl- 8! AVE. cHT Sy uses) | DA u NEW YORK. a er es 
a) -t eee -) - Lolo) 2 San ete ctiae Wr 


7" NEVERSLIP” "Si" FLOOR PLATES <3 mesa 


1852. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
= to 1 inch thick {neorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 


{ +618 65'o ing in New England. 
Descriptive Catalogue ; Gapttal~ _ Inventors and only Ma \u- 

| facturers of the Celebra ed 
on Application Levi ae 


Epus C.DAVIS, Treae x, “BEEHIVE BRAND.” 
OGDEN & WALLACE 








NY 




















ha 
577-583 Greenwich St. 


Cathedral of 


St. FJobn the Divine. 
THE TEST OF TIME KX ew York, WY. >] 


OSBORN’S GUARANTEED OLD STYLE ROOF Lecipaithil i lieeiass 
ING TIN has been tested under the most trying conditions 
and has proven pliable, tough and durable. E offer the illustrations of the competitive 

It is heavily and evenly coated. Each sheet resquared designs for the great Protestant Episco- 
and carefully inspected. pal Cathedral, now building on Bloomingdale 

No wasters sold under this brand. Heights, New York. 

Can also furnish this plate with genuine Charcoal Iron In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14 x 20 inches, 
Base (not steel). This brand (Osborn’s Charcoal Iron Old printed on plate-paper. 

Style) is guaranteed for fifteen years. 


Viamond Pattern Floor Plate NEW YORK Ribbed Pattern Floor Piate 

















Price, $2.50 per set. 


-&L A' OSBORN tovumets icch lites 


eae pe of Steam Heating. | \werican Architect and Building News Co,, 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., 








Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. Superior to hot-water heating. 

No pressure on radiators. No air valves. No noise. No machinery. Heat under perfect 
control. Easily installed by all steam fitters. 

Architects are requested to send bluesprints with data. Drawings and specifications will be 
furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. 


VAPOR STEAM HEATING CO.. - YORK, PA. 


HITCHINGS & te Kstablished 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__...neeceu. 


and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE ree < AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 


Caise 


ie. a 

















a snl = 


The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- . us AG\ Ku § 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete with 
our Patent Iron Frame Oonstruction. 


Send sour cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 
233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 
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Samples: 5" SAMSON SPOT CORD 


You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 


Jenkins Bros.’ Valves 


are manufactured of the best steam metal, and are fully guaranteed. Why 
experiment with cheap valves? If you want the BEST ask your dealer 
for valves manufactured by Jenkins Brothers, Remember all genuine are 
stamped with Trade Mark like cut. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 




















ROOFING »° PAVING 


ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


WARREN’S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





(g os TROOP Re eres ie ECONSE UNGAR OREASINOY Tea RORUIAL MUDEAERI A OATA CATANIA ENING, | 
"e 2 
- ; >| 


sy ‘= 


“ L. Haberstroh & Son, 


9 PARK ST., COR. BEACON, BOSTON, 


ar attad bare ith ia kl 


Tuterior = Decorators « and « Painters. 


Decorations in Color and Relief. 
Wall Hangings of all Descriptions. 
Sketches and Estimates Furnished. 
Co 2 4 


esy alla ball a 








Domestic Marbles colored in exact imitation of imported marbles, with- 
out their cracks, flaws, imperfections and patched-up appearance, and 
at great saving in cost. 
We match broken pieces, reproduce varieties from extinct quarries. tint acid, ink-stained or smoked marbles 
to new effects. 


Also, Color Wood Veneering, Etc. Manufacturers of Wooden Wall Paper, equal in finish to that of a piano. 
Agents wanted to sell our handsome Pedestals, Jardinieres, and Marble Top Kitchen and Dining Room Tables. 


THE OHIO MARBLE ane woop co. 
130-132 West Front Street - - CINCINNATI, OHIO 











ASPHALT joors, ” 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 
For eatimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY New YorE, 





Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - = New York City. 











ei. st 3 AVE. 
COA NEW YORK.N.Y. 


Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 





** Cheapest and Best, 
All in one piece ”’ 


Send for samples and quotations. 
Special lengths and forms on short 


notice. 
HURD & CO. 


576 W. Broadway, New York 
(Engineers and Manufacturers. ) 





Holophane Glass Co, 


No. 15 East 32nd Street, N. Y. 
COMPOUND 


Prism Globes and Shades. 


“Maximum Light—Complete Diffusion—Minimum 
Glare” for all kinds of light. 


Send for catalogue and price lists. 





Roofing 


The Taylor ‘‘Old Style’’ 7 
in 





N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 











It is the oldest brand of —" 


made 














BOOKS: 
“Norman Monuments of Palermo and 
Environs.” 
81 Plates, folio and txt. Price $12.00. 


American ArcuHiTect AND Buitpinc News Co. 








THIRD EDITION NOW READY 


“Renaissance Fireplaces” 


Forty Gelatine Prints on 
bond paper in envelope 


Price, $5.00 





American Architect and Building News Co. 
211 Tremont St., Boston. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in the church of The Holy Innocents, 
37th Street, near Broadway, New York. 

Noiseless, non-slippery, sanitary and extraordi- 
narily durable. The best flooring for churches, 
hospitals, libraries, kitchens, pantries, laundries, 
bath-rooms, stairways, and all parts of business and 


public buildings. Laid directly upon the existing 


floor. 

NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO., Ltd 
i 2 ee 25 Park Place Baltimore . . Baltimore Rubber Co., 
Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. 101 Hopkins Place 
A 150 Lake St. London, W.C. . . A. L. Gibson, 20 


St. Loula . . 2. « 411 No. 3d St. John St., Adelphi 
San Francisco 509-511 Market St. 








ERSPECTIVES KENDERED 
tN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YORK Ciry, 





MASON SAFETY TREAD 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD Co., Boston 





J, W. TAYLOR’S DHOTOGRAPH SERIES 
151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO # OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 





R. P. SOUTHARD 
Ceneral Supt. Building Construction 
Takes entire charge of Building Operations 
LARGE WORKS A SPECIALTY 
Address — 1053 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 





80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc, 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER StT., New YORK. 











Send for Pamphlet of 


Automatic Self-Locking 
SCUTTLE OPENER 


Secure from BURCLARS 
Quick escape in case of FIRE 


Metallic Skylights 


Fire-Proof Windows 


For Factories, Warehouses, etc. 


G. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


243 & 245 West 47th St. 
Tel., 675—88th, NEW YORK 


















“HOFFMAN” 


CEMENT 


HAS AN UNPARALLELED RECORD 


rorruano’* DRAGON? ccmen: 


Stands Everv High Requirement of 
ARCHITECTS & ENCINEERS 
For I2 Years 





16,000,000 BARRELS 


USED ON IMPORTANT WORKS IN THE UNITED STATES 





THE LAWRENCE CEMENT COMPANY 


E. R. ACKERMAN, Pres. Sales Office 
Assoc. Am. Soc. C. E. 


No. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 TreMonT St., Boston, Mass. 


““ Specifications 
for the 
Painter ’’ 


Our new pamphlet, giving full and 
complete details of paints and painting, 
sent on request. 


Harrison Bros, & Co., Inc. 


White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes & Chemical< 


86th Street and Grays Ferry Road 
117 Fulton Street PHILADELPHIA 27 Lake Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





: Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 
: we quarterly aa 18.00 
(Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 
‘™e™ Pay nent should be made to American Archi- 
tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 














Address all business correspondence to 




















the publishers direct. The Improved Shingle Stain and T 
Advertising Agents : Preservative. Imparts an artistic H 
as 1 Oarlotse, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. finish to shingles and prolongs E 
24x old, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. their life by penetrating the pores B 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England ya é of the wood and retarding decay. R 4 
Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “propos! Shingletint is made in all desir De 
aac eaten the least charge. Other rates | apie shades, is easily applied, the G 
colors are permanent, and money H 
fee ae, oe ae ee for the following is saved by its use. | T 
—a——_ Full information and finished o 
Dwight Lumber Go.0 samples of wood mailed free for ML 
Fox Machine Gn the asking. For Hard Plaster, Lime, Cement, ete, 
Keasbey & Mattison Co. Description and Prices on application 
reve a eee BERRY BROTHERS, Limitea, > er 


239 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 














See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portiand Cement Works, 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. DETROIT, MICH. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. . 
Grand Rapids Mvulding Co. 


Ludlow lor Wi 0. . ‘ 
Nolen Or. Oo New York, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. to the largest and finest 


& Co. : ; 
New Jersey Zine Co. Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. Removal —— Blue age vy 
Pitt, Wm. R. B oes ete Me en sid tablishment in the world. 
Thiele, E. ALTIMORE, 22 E, Lombard St. Sr. Lovis, 112 8, Fourth St. SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Varnish Manufacturers, 














PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N, Fourth St. 











Ni a ks ia “WANTED. San FRANCISCO, 12 Front St. 
ESIGNER.—Practical man, familiar with church 
design. References required. State salary ex- 


pected. Van Vieck & Goldsmith, 111 Fifth Ave., “TIBRARY OF CONGRESS.” 


WANTED. 


RAUGHTS MAN.—Wanted, capable, experienced TWENTY GELATINE PLATES, 


draughtsman. Address, stating experience and 
wages. Address Joseph W. Northrop, Bridgeport, 
131 











Conn. 8 14” x 164” in Portfolio. 
WANTED. 
RAUGHTSM — he ae ape at once, ane capable 
d htsmen. N k f . Appl 
to Andsowe & Withara, 98 Belloves Ave., Boveert, PRICE, $5.00. 
53 1319 aS See 
WANTED. This excellent series of Architectural Illustrations forms No. VI of 
RAUGHTSMAN — Wanted i diately, first- . P . 
siapa, oabosionsed onedivastionsh Geumabhenaia the Series of Monographs of American Architecture. 


Mason & Kahn, 80 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 


1319 | Published by 
WANTED. THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 


RAUGHTS MAN. — Wanted, a first-class all- 
around draughtsman. Address Liebbe, Nourse 
& Rasmussen, architects, Des Moines, lowa. prea meee ave en ra me . —— ———- —_—— 
_ ane: sive BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
ee p= 294. SAFETY CRANE-HooK.—Christoph H " | 
- . . c NE- _ ) ome 
OMPETITION designs aod perspectives by eupaet Michael, Hamburg, Ger ee (Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 
colorist an esigner; 25 years’ superior experi- Ber ery yy ba et viii — 
ence. Designs from sketches or suggestions. Com- ohne tetas ER-PIPE.— George ee 
patition work on speculative terms and at architect’s |  ¢e9 319 FinkPROOF CEILING.—Gaetano Rivelli| _[4/though a large portion of the building intelligence 
Off ses it required. Address “ Artist, Oakwood Ave,, ond Ghevénnl Tonsese. Beeston, Muse. | is provided by thetr regular correspondents, the edi. 
Arlington, N. J. 668.355. FAUCET.—Isaac Usgood, Amesbury, Mass. | tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
668 366. FIREPROOF PARTITION. — William N, | especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 
Wight, New York, N. Y. 
BUILDING PATENTS 668.400. HoT-AIR AND VENTILATING REGISTER. 
. . an C. Belding and Charles H. Schlabach, | ADVANCE RUMORS. 
ee 668.413. ARTIFICIAL STONE AND Process oF | Aberdeen, 8. D.— Andrew Carnegie offers $15,000 























[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned | MAKING SAME.—George A. Parsons, Wilmington,| fora library building under the usual conditions. 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained | Mass. | The offer will be accepted. 
of the Commissioner of Patents,at Washington, for 668,418. CATTLE-STABLE. — Amos M. Rush, Tees-| agjantic City, N. J.— The Marlborough Houre Co. 
five cents.) water, Can. has purchased the convent property on Park P)., 


668.435. SCUTTLE-LIFTER.— George Bickelhaupt,| frontij th 4 
666,619. ANGLE-BAR STRAIGHTENER. — Rolandis | New York, N. Y. 000 Seoprest io STE, and will erect a $600, 





A. Blair, New Haven, Ind. 668,438. ELEVATOR SIGNAL SysTEM.— Martin H. | 
668,156. DAMPER-REGULATOR. —John B. Bishoff, | Collom, Denver, Col. Sonn. Bee Plane have been made by Shepley, 

Claireview, Mieh . oie renee. yr IREPROOF ARCH.—Samuel Lord, New a yp <a r ee. weulidite. i $0. 
668,171. SCREEN-FRONT FOR FIREPLACES. — Ed- ork, N.Y. . 

win J. Field, Spokane, Wash. 668,549 CORRUGATED-IRON Roor. — Michael wings, and a mortuary and laundry, to be built in 
668,173. COMBINED DooR KNOB AND BELL. —| Wanner, St. Louis, Mo. Brookline. 

Dennis J. Flynn, East Cambridge, Mass. 668,562. MANUFACTURE OF FIRE-RESISTING MA- The property of the New England Conservatory 
668.188. Lock.— William 8. Jenkins, Licking, Mo. | TERIALS.—Alexander Imschenetzky, St. Petersburg, | of Music on E. Newton St. iy been sold to 
668,202. AUTOMATICALLY-CLOSING VALVE. — | Russia. persons who will convert it into a home for work- 

Joseph W. Netherv, Indianapolis, Ind. 668,564. WINDOW OR Door SCREEN.— James M.| i"& Women and girls, the conservatory trustees 
668,227. PROCESS OF FIREPROOFING Woop.— | Lindsly, Mount Auburn, Ill. | have announced plans for a removal of the institu- 


668.573. MACHINE FOR PREssING Marcuep| tion to the Back Bay District. The new location 
668,229. WATER-HEgATER. — Rose Smith, Cleve- | LUMBER TOGETHER. — Wesley L. Beach, Geneva, O.| Selected is on Huntington Ave., nearly opposite 

sland, O. 668,585 BRICK FROM IRON ORE AND Process oF, the new Symphony Hall. The plans of the new 
668,238. HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR. —Jacob E. Wait, | MAKING SAME.—Arpdd Rénay, Buda-Pesth, Austria- | building provide for a three-story structure on the 

Detr it, Mich. Hungary. Grecian model. There will be 60 recitation-rooms 
688,291. Cr1sreERN-MOLD.—Cyrus Hummon, John 668,589. FLUSHING Device FOR WATER-CLOSET and two auditoriums. 

A. Hummon and Byron D. Hummon, Leipsic, O. | FIXTURES.—John W. Snider, New Orleans, La. Brattleboro, Vt.—It is stated that this town will 


Henry V. Simpson, London, Eng. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
receive the income from $700,000 by the will of the 
late Thomas Thompson, of New York. It is prob- 
able that the first money received will be used in 
the establishment of a public hospital. 

Baffalo, N. ¥.— The plans for the Illinois building 
at the Pan-American Exposition, submitted by 
Professors J. W. White and Seth J. Temple of the 
University of Illinois College of Architecture have 
been accepted; cost, $20,000. 

Burlington, Ia,—It is stated that a polytechnic 
school is to be erected here at a cost of $150,000 if 
the trustees of the Burlington Institute are suc- 
cessful in raising the funds. 

Cambridge, Mass.— Two wings will be added to 
Harvard Law School Building. One will containa 
stock-room for 300,000 volumes. The other will 
have a reading-room on the top floor, with lecture- 
rooms and rooms for the professors on the two 
lower floors. 

Catakill, N. ¥Y.— Andrew Carnegie has offered to 
erect a $20,000 building provided the village, which 
owns a site, will guarantee $2,000 annually for its 
support. ' 

Cleveland, ©.—The Euclid Ave. Congregational 
Church Society will erect a stone chapel and make 
extensive alterations in the church at Euclid and 
Logan Aves. Cost of the improvements will be 
about $60,000. 

The plans for the erection of a fourteen-story 
skyscraper at the corner of Euclid Ave. and Erie 
Sts. have heen completed by Captain Schofield. 
The work of tearing down the buildings which now 
occupy the property will begin April 1. 

Cotambia, Mo.—Five new buildings will be erected 
for the University of Missouri. The first will be 
the dairy and live-stock building, which will cost 
$49,000 and will be erected on the college farm and 
experiment station grounds The next will be the 
medical building, costing $40,000. The third will 
be a woman’s dormitory to cost $35,000. Following 
the dormitory a horticultural building to cost $40,. 
000 and an engineering laboratory which will cost 
$40,000 will be erected. 

Crawfordaeville, Ind.— —Andrew Carnegie has 
offered this city $25,000 for the erection of a library 
building providing that a suitable site and $2,500 
annually for the library’s support be furnished by 
the city. 

Derry, N. H.— By the will of the late Benjamin 
Adams, $10,000 is bequeathed to this town for a 
building to be known as the Benjamin Adams 
Memorial Building, to contain a public hall, rooms 
for the public library, and the town offices. 

Des Moines, Ia.— Plans have been prepared by 
Frost & Granger, “The Temple,”’ Chicago, [l., for 
a $100 000 depot for the Chicago & Northwestern 
R. R. to be erected here. 

The Knights of Pythias of the State of Lowa pro- 
pose erecting a State home to cost $100,000. 

Detroit, Mich.—The designs of Louis Kamper 
have been accepted for the Michigan Building for 
the Pan-American Exposition; appropriation, $10,- 
000. 

Burton Van Denbergh will build asixteen-family 
apartment-building, corner John R. and Montcalm 
Sts.: estimated cost, $33,000. 

Spier & Rohns have prepared plans for an apart- 
ment-house of 12 flats to be built for Frederick 
Saunders on the northeast corner of Brush and 
Wilkins Sts.; estimated cost, $50,000. 

N. Wardrop is preparing plans for a $6,000 resi- 
dence for Dr. Houghton; also plans for a $13,000 
apartment-building. 

Evanaville, Ind. — The Louisville & Nashville 
R. R. Co. have hai plans prepared for a new 
pas*enger station on Fulton Ave. and Water St.; 
probable cost, $200,000. 

Exeter, N. H.— The trustees of Phillips Exeter 
Academy have decided to build a three-story addi- 
tion to Lawrence House, providing dormitories for 
28 of the youoger boys. 

Fort Wayne, (nd. — Plans are being prepared fora 
fine residence for the Bishop of the Catholic 
diocese here; cost, $25,000. 

Hazelton, Pa. — Plaus have been drawn by Henry 
H. King, 1213 Filbert St., Philadelphia, for a four- 
story brick and iron store and office building to be 
erected here for S, Gi. Seager, to cost about $60,000. 


Huntsville, Ala. — Buildings to cost $300,000 will 
be built here, it is said, for the Rowe Knitting 
Mills. 

Jaaesville, Wis. — Andrew Carnegie offers $30,000 
for the erection of a public library building. There 
is also available a bequest of $10,000. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. — Charles Willard has donated 
$40,000 fora Y. M. ©, A. Building. 

Kansas City, Wo. — W. F. Schrage, Shiedley Bldg., 
has prepared plans for a $60.000 brick office-build- 
ing to ve erected for J. A. Rose, at 812 814 Grand 
Ave. 

Plans have been drawn bv Louis Curtiss, 1106 
Baltimore Ave., for the $200,000 theatre, to be 
built at 11th St. and Baltimore Ave., by Col, Wiliis 
Wood of St. Joseph, to replace the Coates Opera- 
house, which was recently destroyed by tire. 

Lexington, Ky.—President James K. Patterson, of 
Kentucky State College, has announced that in his 
will he has set aside $50,000 for a college library, a 
memorial to his deceased son, 

Malden, Mass. — H. D. Yerxa has had plans drawn 
for a three-story structure, 35’ x 80’, on Pleasant 
St., adjoining present Masonic block. Proposed 
building will cost about $30,000 and will accommo- 
date U. S. Post-office, stores, offices and apart- 
ments. 

Memphis, Tenn.— Architects Wilson & Marshall, 
218 La Salle St., Chicago, [ll., are preparing plans 
for a residence to be built for W. R Harris. It 
will be three-story and basement, of brick and 
stone, and will cost $35,000. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The American Mining In- 
vestment Co. will erect a thirteen-story office- 
building, to cost about $2,000,000. 

Miasoula, Mont. — It is reported that the Northern 
Pacific will erect a $40,000 stone depot here. A. H. 
Stem, of St. Paul, architect. 

Montclair, N. J.- A ten-story brick and granite 
printing-house is to be built for Harry C. Hallen- 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


beck on Pearl and Park Sts.; cost, $400,000. Ar- 
chitect, W. Wheeler Smith. 


Mossup, Conn. — It is stated that the All Hallows 
Catholic Society has accepted plans for a $25,000 
chureh, 

Newark, N. J.— Hard & Sutton, Prudential Bldg., 
are preparing plans for a twelve-story office-build- 
ing to be erected at 828-830 Broad St.; cost, $400,- 
000. 


New Haven, Conn.—Ground wil) be broken in a 
few days for two new buildings for Yale University, 
one the clinical building of the Yale medical school, 
near the Connecticut State Hospital, to cost $100,- 
000, and the other the $50,000 additional wing to 
Kent Hall. 

New York, N. ¥.— John W. Gates of the United 
States Steel corporation, and his friends, intend to 
erect a $2,000,000 hotel on 5th Ave. and 52d St. It 
will be all ot marble, eighteen stories high, and will 
rival anything of the kind in New York in magnifi- 
cence. 

A five-story hospital, costing $70,000, will be 
‘erected at Amsterdam Ave. and 136th St., for the 
Hebrew Benevolent & Orphan Society. Plans by 
Brun & lauser, 1125 Broadway. 

The Teachers’ College of Columbia University 
has received a gift of $100,000 from a New York 
man and his wife. Their names are withheld for 
the present. Under the conditions of the gift, the 
entire amount is to be expended in the erection 
and equipment of a free school in the neighbor- 
hood of the college. 

Money has been given by a philanthropic gentle- 
man, of this city, for the purpose uf erecting a new 
maternity hospital, to be known as the Manhattan 
Maternity Hospital and Dispensary. The building 
is to be a miniature model of hospital construction, 
and is to be 'ocated on the East Side. 

Frank .J. Kilpatrick is to erect an eighteen-story 
apartment-house, to cost $2,000,000, on the corner 
of 52d St. and 5th Ave, 

The French Benevolent Society will erect a 
seven -stery hospital building at 452-456 W. 34th St., 
to cost $400,000. 

Plans have been filed by Cass Gilbert & John Du 
Fais, architects, 111 Fifth Awe, for the Union 
Club’s new building to be erected on 5th Ave. and 
5ist St., to cost about $450 000. 

The brownstone dwelling-bouse of Charles T. 
Yerkes, on the corner of 5th Ave. and 68th St. is 
to be improved by a three-story extension of brown- 
stone and brick. The cost of the improvement 
has been estimated by the architect, H. S. Cobb, at 
$75,000. 

Norman, Okla. Ter.— The Governor has appro- 
priated $90,000 for new buildings at the Territorial 
University. 

Omaha, Neb. — Report states that P. J. Creeden 
has prepared plans for a $75,000 addition to the 
Creighton University. 

Paterson, N. J.— A new play-house will be erected 
in the rear of the site of the present Columbia 
Theatre, which will be torn down. 

Perth Amboy, N. J.—A bill is before the legisla- 
ture designed to permit this city to appropriate 
$2,000 annually to supporta library. This follows 
the offer of Andrew Carnegie, who will give the 
city $20,000 for a library if $2,000 is appropriated 
annually for its support. 

Pittaburgh, Pa.—The E. S. Reid Co, will builda 
four-story brick family hotel on Highland Ave. It 
will cost $45,000. 

Architect Thomas H. Scott has awarded a con- 
tract to Geo. J. Holler for the erection of a 12 room 
brick and stone residence on Bayard St. for -lohn 
S. Scully, cashier of the Diamond National Bank, 
at a cost of $20,000. 

Reading, Maas. —A brick and stone factory build- 
ing, 60’ x 350’, will be erected at a cost of $40,000 
by the Reading Rubber Co. in addition to their 
present plant. 

Rochester, N. ¥.— The Governor is stated to have 
signed a bill appropriating $300,000 for a high 
school. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.— The Presbyterian Society 
will erect a $100,000 building. 

San Francisco, Cal. — Plans are being prepared for 
a hotel eleven stories high, to be erected on Powell 
and Geary Sts.; cost, $1,250,000. 

Seattle, Wash.— The Green Lake School District 
will erect a $25,000 school-house, Plans prepared 
by James Stephen, architect. 

Shebovgan, Wis.— Andrew Carnegie offers $25,000 
for a library building, under the customary con- 
ditions, 

Somerville, Mass.—The first Malta Temple in 
America is soon to be erected in Gilman Sq., at an 
estimated cost of $50,000. It wil) be of brick with 
stone trimmings, four stories in beight, and will be 
thoroughly equipped and modern in every respect. 

Spokane, Wash.— There has been $15,000 raised 
toward the erection of a new church for the Main 
Ave. Catholic congregation. A building to cost 
$50,000 is projected. A number of plans have been 
submitted. 

Sunapee, N. H.—A system of water-works is to be 
put into the town; cost, $25,000. 

Toledo, O.— Plans have been drawn by Becker & 
Hitchcock, 420 Gardner Bldg., for a four-story flat 
to be ereeted on 14th and Empire Sts., for A. E. 
Macomber & Co.; cost. about $50,000. 

Wachter, Hudson & Co., 701 * The Nasby,”’ have 
made plans for a $75,000 brick building to be erected 
by ©. 8S. Ashley on Jefferson and Michigan Sts. It 
will be three stories high. 

Warren, R. I.—The proposed extension by the 
Parker Mills Co. will be two stories high, and cost 
about $75,000. 

Winston, N. C.—A plan is on foot to build a $100,- 
000 cotton-mill at this place. Garland E. Webb 
and others are the promoters. 

Wyandotte, Mich.—It is stated that the Penn- 
svivania Sole Mfg. Co. will erect an extensive 
plant on ground recently purchased here. The 
buildings will be of brick, iron and stone, covering 
about 70 acres. One section, covering 20 acres, 
will be erected at once, costing about $2,000,000. 
Eventually, the plant will represent an expenditure 
of $9,000,000. 





THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


88 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Prime 
Improved 
Vitro- 

| Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nickel- 
plated Brass Brack- 
ets, Nickel-plated 
Brass Flush Pipe, 
Nickel-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull and 
Brass Floor Flange. 








Copyrighted, 1897. 


Copy of circular 
furnished on appli- 
cation. 
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ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

Boston, Mass.— Washington St., cor. Newcomb St., 
one-st’y bk. addition to church, slate roof, steam: 
$15,000; o., Church of the Ascension; a., W. H. 
Ki:ham, 3 Hamilton P). 

CHURCHES. 

Boston, Mas#.— Carroli Pl., Ward 6, two-st’y bk. 
synagogue, 30’ x 89’, steam; $25,000; o., Congrega- 
tion Schavi Jerusalem; a., F. A. Norcross; b 
David Milton. 


HOUSES. 

Andover, Mass.—2}-st’y fr. dwell., 60’ x 60’, shingle 
roof, hot water; $20,000; o., M. F. D’Arey; a., 
Aldrich & Briscoe, 27 State St. 

Boston, Mass. — Albion Pil., No. 12, Ward 4, three- 
st’y fr. dwell., 22’ x 60’, stoves; $5,000; o., Est. P. 
O’Riordan; a. & b., John Hayes. 

Hewins St., ur. Columbia Road, Ward 20, two-st’y 
fr, dwell., 26’ x 43’, furnace; $5,000; 0., a. & b., L. 
A. Belyea, 3 Page Ave., Dorchester. 

Bernard St., No. 39, Ward 20, 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 
hot water; $6,500; o.. Mary H. Hannah; a. & b., 
Rob’t 1. Yeo, 33 Bernard St. 

Glenway St., No. 121, Ward 20, two-st’y fr. dwell., 
33/ x 45’, hot water; $5,000; o.. Wm. Gill, 142 Glen- 
way St.: a., L. McCarron. 

Washington St., Nos. 79-83, Ward 5, 3 three-st’y 
bk. dwells., 24’ x 78, stoves: $25,000; o. & a., Est. 
P. O'Riordan: b., Edw. Brock. 

Columbia Road, Ward 16, three-st’y fr. dwe)l., 27” 
x 61’, furnace; $5,000; o., a. & b., Boyd & Berry, 8 
Grant St., Dorchester. a 

Harrishof St., nr. Harold St., ‘Ward 21, three-st’y 
fr. dwell., 25’ x 50’, furnace; $5,500; 0., a. & b., 
Boyd & Berry, 8 Grant St., Dorchester. 

Chicago, Ill. — Forrestville Ave.. Nos. 4846-58, 6 
two-st’y bk. dwells., 23’ x 85’; $42,000; o., Jobn 
Bernritter; a., Carl Almquist. 

Prairie Ave., Nos. 2003-5, 2 three-st’y bk. Colonial 
dwetls., 21’ x 99’; $30,000; o., Mrs. Mary W. Keith; 
a., Carl Almquist. 

Prairie Ave., No. 3743, two-st’y bk. & st. dwell., 
20’ x 70’; $15,000; a., Frost & Granger. 

Dedham, Mass.— Court St., 2h-st’y fr. dwell. , 38’ x 
44’, hot air: $6,000; o., E. L. Bendakin, School St.; 
a., Frank W. Lucket, 101 Harvard St. 

Detroit, Mich.— Second St.. cor. Vienna St., three- 
st’y bk. & st. dwell., 40’ x 80’, steam; $20,000; a., 
Williams Bros., 25 Whitney Opera Building. 

Dorchester, Mass. — Barry St., 2 three-st’y fr. 
dwells., 21’ x 54’, comp. roof, hot air; $11,000; o., 
Wim. Hennessey; a., J. A. Cruikshank, 1 Carlos St., 
Dorchester. 

Claybourne St., ar. Bovden St., two-st’y fr. dwell., 
28’ x 46’, hot air; $5,000; o., G. W. Palmer, 432 
Seaver St.; a., D. McKay. 

Newton, Mass.— Ward St., Ward 6, two-st’y dwell., 
56’ x 62’, steam; $16,000; o., Geo. L. Forristall, New- 
ton Highlands; a., Prescott & Sidebottom, Boston. 

Somerville, Mass. — Willoughby St.. nr. Sycamore 
St., two st’y fr.dwell., gambrel roof, furnace; $5,000: 
o.,a. & b., W. W. Graham and J. W. Howard, 12 
Fiske Ave. 

STABLES. 

Boston, Mass.— Lansdowne St., Brookline, two-st’y 
bk. stable, 98’ x 32/; o , Francis Peabody, Jr., and 
others, 

Rutherford Ave., nr. Baldwin St., Ward 4, two- 
st’y fr. stable & shed, 65” x 210’; $5,000; o., H. P. 
Hood & Sons Corp.; a., Thos. M. James. 

STORES. 

Boston, Masa.—Tremont St., cor. Cottage Pl., Ward 
8, one-st’y fr. store-building, 60% x 72’, stoves: 
$6,500; o., P. T. Sullivan; a. & b., Chas. Logue. 

WAREHOUSES. 

Boston, Mass. — Clyde St., Ward 2, seven-st’y bk. 

a“ orem 140’ x 220’; $300,000; 0., a. & b., B. & A. 
R. 








COMPETITIONS. 


AIL. 
; {At Eureka, Il.) 
_ Plans and specifications will be received by the 
County Supervisors until April 16 for a jail and 
sheriff’s residence. 1319 


IBRARY. 
] {At Mankato, Minn.) 
Competitive designs will be received untia April 
20 for the proposed Carnegie library building. They 
shall provide for a building to cost complete with 


heating plant $32,000. 1319 
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L'‘LLIBRIDGE, N.Y , 21-165 
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United Gas Improvement Co. Building, 
Broad and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL SUPPLIED BY THE AMERICAN 
BRIDGE COMPANY, PENCOYD PLANT. 





Buildings, 
Bridges, Roofs, 
Trusses. 











Mills, Factories, Race 

Stands, Public Markets, 

Power Houses, Car Sheds, 
Etc., Etc. 











American Bridge 
Company 


General Offices, 100 Broadway, N. Y. 





Steel Frame Work for 
| 


Branch Offices throughout the country 
European Office: LONDON 











ART METAL WORK 


re OE VATOR CABS AND ENCL 
OSURES 
ORNAMENTAL WIRE-IRON: BRASS *° BRONZE WORK 











WM. INGLIS WIRE & [RON WORKS: DETROIT, MICH. 














COMPETITIONS. 


IBRARY. 
[At Houston, Tex.) 
ivesigas will be received by the Trustees of the 
Houstwwa Lyceum and Carnegie Library Association 
of Houston, fexas, until i2 o’ciock, noon, of the 
Ist day of May, 1901, for the Carnegie Library 
Building, to cost not to exceed $45,000. For pros- 
pectus, address H. H. DICKSON, Chairman Building 
Committee, Houston, Texas. 1321 





PROPOSALS. 





ONSTRUCTION, HEATING AND LIGHT- 
ING. 

{At Colambus, O.} 

It is stated that bids are wanted April 10 tur a 

ten-story fireproof office-building, including steam 

heating, electric lighting, two elevators, eic., to cost 

about 5150,000. MIMMONS & FELLOWS, arebts, 
1733 Marquette Bidg., Chicago, 11]. 1318 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., March 21, 1901. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M., on the 25th day of April, 1901, and then opened, 
for the inatallation of an electric wiring system for 
the outbuildings of the U. 8S. Bureau of Engraving 
aud Printing, Washington, D. C., inaceordance with 
the drawings and specification, copies of which may 
be obtaimed at this office at the discretion of the Super- 
vising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervis- 
ing Architect. 1319 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., March 25, 1901. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 27th day of April, 1901, and then opened, | 
for turnishing the heating apparatus complete in 
place for the south outbuilding and stable at the | 
U. S. Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Washing- | 
ton, D. C.,in accordance with the drawings and speci- 
fication, copies of which may be had at this office at 
the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1319 


OWER-HOUSE. 
[At Boston, Mass.) 
Office of Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Dept., 
Washington. Proposals will be received here until 
April 13 for constructing a brick and steel building 
at the Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. MORDECAI T. 


| ZVOURT-HOUSE. 





ENDICOTT, chief of bureau. 1319 


PROPOSALS. 
TATION. 
[At Savannah, Ga.) 
Bids are wanted April 15 for a union passenger 
station and train-shed. T. S. TUTWILER, engr. of 
the Savannah Union Station Co. 1319 


[At Butler, Mo.) 

Bids are wanted April 16 for a three-story stone 

fireproof court-house, to cost $50,000. S. T. BROAD- 

DERS, co. clk.; Geo. E. MeDonald, archt., Kansas 
City, Mo. 1319 


RUN WORK. 
[At White River, Ark.) 
U. S. Engineer Office, Little Rock, Ark. Sealed 
proposals for furnishing iron work for lock and dam, 
Upper White River. Ark , will be received here 
until April 11, 1901. ROBERT McGREGOR, 
captain, engineers. 1319 


ONSTRUCTION, ETC. 
{At Fort Terry, N. Y.) 
Fort Terry. N. Y. Sealed proposals for construct- 
ing, plum bingjand gas-piping brick hospital stewards’ 
quarters, Fort Terry, N. Y., will be received here 
until April 15, 1901... GEORGE A. NUGENT, 
quartermaster. 1319 


. nomerseee 
[At Key West, Fla.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the bureau of 
yards and docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until April 27, 1901, for constructing a two-story 
tireproof brick and stee] building about 60’ x 160’, at 
the naval station, Key West, Fia. MORDECAI T. 
ENDICOTT, chief of bureau. 1320 





res STACKS, ETC. 
WO [At Washington, D.C.) 
Department of the Interior, United States Patent 
Office, Washington. D. C. Seaied proposals will be 
received at this office until April 22, 1901, for 
fitting up the scientific library of the U.S. patent 
office with steel] stacks and book elevators. C. H. 
DUELL, commissioner. 1320 


RIDGE. 
[At Springfield, Mass.) 
Bids will be received until May 1, 1901, for the 
erection of a bridge having two 150-foot spans, 20-foot 
roadway and two 5-foot walks. Estimated to cost 
$20,000. COLLINS & NORTON, engineers. 
1321 





PASSAIC ROLLING MILL €0., 


PATERSON, N. J. 
4 inches 


Steel Beams >: 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE . . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 








PROPOSALS. 


ONSTRUCTION OF SEWERS. 

[At Dedham, Mass.) 
Sealed proposals will be received by the Sewer 
Commissioners of Dedham, Mags., for the construc- 
tion of about 11} miles of pipe sewers in five sections, 
Forms of svecitications, proposals and contracts can 
be had at the office of the Sewer Commissioners, at 
Dedham, Mass., and all plans can be seen at such 

office. E. WORTHINGTON, engineer. 1318 

RON WORK. 

(At Little Rock, Ark.) 
U. 8. Engineer Office, Little Rock, Ark. Sealed 
proposals for furnishing ironwork for lock and dam, 
Upper White River, Ark., will be received here 
until April 11, 1901. Information furnished on 

application. ROBERT McGREGOR, capt. 7. 

1 


Treasury Department, Uffice Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., March 14,1901. Sealed proposals 
wil] be received at this office until 2 0’clock P. M. on 
the 5th day of April, 1901, and then opened, for the 
new high pressure boiler plant and the necessary 
rearrangement of the piping in the sub- basement of 
the U. 8. Post-office and Court-house at Baltimore, 
Md., in accordance with drawings and specification, 
copies of which may be obtained at this office or at 
the office of the Custodian of the building in Balti- 
more, Md., at the discretion of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1319 





IBRARY BUILDING. 
[At New York, N. Y.] 
pealed bids will be received by the Park Board, at 
its offices, Arsenal Building, 64th St. and 5th Ave., 
Central Park, New York City, until April 11th, 
1901. For contract No.3 for the New York Public 
Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden foundations, at 5th 
Ave., 40th and 42d Sts., in the Borough of Manhattan, 
City of New York, for the complete erection of the 
building, as described in the specifications and 
shown on the plans embraced in contract No. 3. 
Specifications and plans can be seen at the office of 
the Department Arsenal, Central Park. 
—— 


[At Fort Strong, Mass.) 

Depot Quartermaster’s Office, 170 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. Sealed proposals will be received at 
this office until April 8, 1901, for constructing 
at Fort Strong, Long Island, Mass., one barrack. 
W.H. MILLER, depot quartermaster, a 
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in the New England and 


handling Redwood Lumber. 


booklet. 
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CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 


and will last for generations. Resists fire. Does not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK 
or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 


REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. Will last 50 to 75 years. 


For sale at retail by all the principal dealers 


Middle States. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us 
and we will inform you of the nearest dealer 


We have in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 
any sizes required. Read our references from week to week; also write us for descriptive 


BARTLETT LUMBER CO., 


Telephone, Main 1911. Room 409, Exchange Blidg., State St., Boston, Mass. 
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REDWOOD 
DOORS 


Stand better than Pine, under all conditions, Painted, 
Stained or Natural. All regular sizes in stock. 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
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TAKE NOTICE 
Pr TV Tn 


Trouble and Ex- | 
pense caused by | 


: ” 
Putty falling off may 
WINDOW be avoided by using 
WHIPPLE'S PATENT.) 


“Putty - less” Win- 





dows. Send for Book- 
TY TO let. E. A. Carlisle, 

NO PUT FALL OFF. Pope & Co., 2-10 Sud- 
NO POINTS TO bury Street, Boston, 
vemetemes New York 


: Mass. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR US, 


cACARLISLEPOPER "are 


ORS, BLINDS etc. 
2-10 SUDBURY ST. BOSTON. QO 





























Re “Topical Architecture.” 


CALIFORNIA "APPLAUSE "<2 ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOLS 


(“ MASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY,” 
Boston, Mass.] 
Represents one of the very best means for com- 
parative study. 
F. W. CHANDLER, 
Professor of Architecture, 
Mass. Institute of Technology. 


(“UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS,” Urdana, 72.) 
You have struck the keynote of what, developed, 
must prove of immense value. 
Setu J. Tempe, 
Assistant Professor of Architecture. 


[SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY,” New York.) 
The ‘‘ Topical Architecture” is precisely what 
students and practitioners have alike been needing 
and sighing for for no one knows how many years. 
A. D. F. Hamutn, 
Adjunct Professor of Architecture 


S HARVARD UNIVERSITY,” Cambridge, Mass.) 
This scheme seems to me to be an admirable one. 
H. LANGForpD WARREN, 
Professor of Architecture, Lawrence 
Scientific School, Harvard University. 


(“UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA,” PAiZa., Pa.) 
The scheme embodied in your “ Topical Archi 
tecture’ is most welcome, because it presents this 
great abundance of illustrations properly classified 
for immediate reference. 
Warren P. Larrp, 
Professor of Architecture. 


(“ SYRAGUSE UNIVERSITY,” Syxacuse, V. ¥.) 


Should find its way into the reference-room of 
every public library, as well as into the draughting- 
rooms of the architects, and the studies of cultured 
men. Epwin H. Gaaain, 


Professor of Architecture, 
College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University. 


(“COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE, CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY,” Z¢haca, NV. Y.) 
I have looked over the plates of ‘‘ Topical A rchi- 
tecture” and think the idea excellent. 
Avex. B. Trowspripcr, 
Professor in Charge 
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The Yale Cylinder. 


Its operation and development 


are interestingly described in a 
little folder which will be sent 
on request. 


The Yale & Towne Mig. Co. 


9, 11 and 13 Murray St., 











TEACHING OVER s 
280,000 STUDENTS By Mail 
The Interna- 
tional Corres- 
pondence 
Schools, Scran- 
ton, Pa., has stu- 
dents in every 
civilized country. 
Write for ourcir- 
cular en 
Salaried 
Positions for 
ners 
leetri- 


raphy; Teaching; Stenography; Book-k: $ 
Seamben. When writing state subjectin mao Bam cory 
International Correspondence Schools, 
oX 986, Scranton, Pa, 
Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000. 








‘‘Cohesive 
Construction.” 


An Essay on the 


Theory and History of 
Cohesive Construction. 





By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO - - - Architect. 





Price, $1.25. 
for Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


9361-19 New York City. 














Che Heliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 





211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


Lithograpby 
Heliotype 

Color Printing 
Pbhotogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 























BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 
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Ffire-proof Building, 


rh FRONT BRICK. 
RARI HEARTH TILE. 
FIREPROOFINC. 





MARK. MANUFACTURED BY 
RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 
Henry M. Keasbey, Office, 874 Broadway, New York. etree’ Keasbey, 
Vice-Prest. ec, and Treas, 








IMIINERAL WOOL <0 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Oirculars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 43 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 




















LARGE STOCK OF 







“Architectural 
«| for Al oo al 







FINE INTERIORS, " Fast AQ Street 
ss nets 7 Permanent Prints NEW YORK 
. F DLATINUM op. CARBON 














THE 


ARTIST] sex soo 


An Illustrated Monthly Record MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, 


of Arts, Crafts, and Industries 


35 Cents. Yearly, $3.50 BLUE PRINTING. 


A beautifully illustrated Magazine, which CHAS. = Moss, 2 
overs in its s rey » fie f Artin Kur - api rinting Papers. 
cover dn its survey the field of Art in European 34 Broad St., Bestos. 
countries and is devoted to the Arts and Crafts Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


movement in America. 


THE DIAL 


“Tue Artist is one of the best of the art 
journals.” 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 


WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 


THE CRITIC ROOFING DUCK. 
“THe Artist is a handsome cosmopolitan C, H. BATCHELDER & co., : 

magazine, very profusely illustrated.” 135 State St., 

THE ARGUS | Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 
“One of the handsomest magazines pub- SASH CORD. 


lished is Toe Artist.” SILVER LAKE Co 


LITERARY WORLD 78 Chauncy St., Boston. 
wt Handsome and engaging candidate SEAM-FACE CRANITE. 

for the favor of those whose tastes or occupa- 

tions center in the world of applied art. . . GILBRETH eae race CRAMITS 

We recommend it warmly to all art students and Park Row Building, New York 

to all artisans who desire to rise in their profes- 85 Water St., Boston. 

sions.’ 

BOOK AND NEWSDEALER WATERPROOF CELLARS. 
“We see in Tue Artist a publication of con- TREES DP. SEDaeTe, 

stantly increasing merit. The classically artistic 176 Poser! St, Boston” — 


exterior is the equal of anything we have seen.’ 


PUBLISHED BY 
TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Ltd. 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Professional 
Ethics. ae 


| The following... 





me ..» CODE OF ETHICS... 
“ie Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk | Best Standards of Practice, and 
ate Recommended to its [embers by 
“i¥ | the Boston Society of Acchitects, 
| was «es oe 2.8 4:0 @ 6 & 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- + 1895... 


SEcTION 1. No Member. should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

a 
SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 


a building contract except as “‘owner.’’ 
5 
* 


SEcTION 4. No Member shod guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond 
* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

. 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12, The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

~ 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi: 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

SEcTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes. 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 

NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 

11 Broadway, New York. / 






For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


. Berger’s.. 
Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 




















THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES; 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. cor. La Salle & Adams 8t, 


CHICAGO, 
Estimates given on application. 
atalogue and Samples. 













Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN 
METAL CBEILINGS,’’ —’tis free. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CANTON, OHIO. 





















Send for | 












PERTH AMBOY 








TERRA-COT MPANY, 
TWaieeeo.-3 oo 
New York, PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


MANUPACTURERS, 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Steam and Water 


Heating Apparatus, 


BOSTON AGENTS: 





WALDo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 


















Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


EstTas.isHep 1853. 


EL aA AAS 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Polygon 


Conductor 
Pipes 
Won’t Burst. 


The twist in the corru- 

gation checks the sudden 
fall of ice and water, thus 
protecting the joints. It 


Send for Catalogue. 








THE 


“Gorton Side-Feed” Boilers 


For Steam and Hot Water Heating. 


YOU WANT THE BEST. WE HAVE IT. 
Send for Catalogue and investigate for 








yourself. stands hard knocks because 
it is corrugated. Again, it 
GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY, is much handsomer than 


plain pipe. Made in cop- 
per and galvanized iron. 
J : Catalogue and information free. 

ee | Address Dept. A, 


The American Steel Roofing Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


96 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 


77 Oliver Street, 
BOSTON. 


Old Colony Building, 
CHICAGO. 








JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 
{ Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. Y.; McKim, Mead & 
REFERENCES : } White, N. Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard, N. Y.; Bruce Price, N.Y.; R. M. Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey, 
| Banks'& Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A\ H. Davenport, Boston. 
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ARCHITECT’L ORNAMENTATION. — (Carved). CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER. FILTER. 4 , 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston ....... 0. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio | Rutan, William L., Boston...........- Loomis-Manning FilterCo., Phila., Pa, 
ART METAL WORK. CARVING CORDAGE. Scaife & Sons, Wm. B., Pittsb’g., Pa. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Oo., St. Louis, Lombard & Cc.. 4. P.. Best Samson Cordage Works, Boston. (eow) | FIRBPROOP BUILDING. 
Pa Be Sous chnuesenetescebeenae (mon) mbar 0., A. P., Boston.......- CREOSOTE STAINS Raritan Hollow end Pecees Betek 
° CEMENT. 7 SE Nn 050 8506 eres coteceneye 
Neuchatel Asphalte Co., New York.. | . S. Cabot, Boston..........-.cssessece ° 
r : | Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y....(eow) " 
New York Mastic Works, New York. Atias Cement Co., New York......... CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. “a ao een 
ASPHALT ROOFING. Lawrence Cement Co., The, New York | Gutier Mfg. Co., Rochester. N. Y..... yes, Geo., New York,.......-++000+ 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co.,N. Y.| Thiele, E. New York........-..--+++++ 7 FLOOR-PLATES. 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER. ‘CHLORIDE ACCUMULATOR. a Ogden & Wallace, New York......... 
Internat’! Sprinkler Co., Phila., Pa... | Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- . . 1m inated FLOOR POLISH. 
BLINDS (Venetian). delphia, Ts cashébeseedenscowneauees DECORATORS. Butcher Polish Co Boston 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co., Bur- | L. Haberstroh & Son, Boston......... ne SPDUTTMescocccsccs 
B in panes 8 dag aire ee sj genera pret era DOORS (interior Finish). FLUSH-VALVE, 
es wont Perr ar nS Ra. aes Hoe Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A.,New York.| Peck Brothers Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Bevten price scm Steel Roofing Co., The, DRAUGHTSMAN, GALVANIZED IRON. 
neu. s . s ‘si os Peed) andere te Cincinnati, Olle.....5.-........00008 E. Eldon Deane, New York. .......... American Sheet Steel Co., New York. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., New York. CONSERVATORIES. ae ow somes ‘. GATES. 
BRASS WORK (Ornamental). Lord & Burnham Oo., Irvington-on- Whittier erode o's ayes. Wm. R. Pitt, New York........ (mon) 
Ing'ts Wire one Iron Works, Wm., PINES TE 6 05500 cxehdaseseennens ENGINES (Het-Al - GLASS (Stained and tal) 
POOTONE, BERG cccins +, cccces covces ot-Air). Ornamen “ 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD CONTRACTING. Rider-Eriesson Engine Co.,NewYork.| Flanagan & Biedenweg Co. The 
“ y — Building & Construction Co., Chicago, Ill....... Orerereeeeess eeeces 
Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., New York. almer, Maéé......... siete cd pes sae, FILING DEVICES. 
CAPITALS. Rutan, William L., Boston........... Art Metal Constraction Co., James- | GRATES, ETC. 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ Southard, R. P........+ pocepeceescends WOWD, N,V... cccccccceccccccees eevese Wm. H. Jackson & Co., New York.... 
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